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CHAPTER  I. 

Exceeding  fair  she  was  not,  and  yet  fair 

In  that  she  never  studied  to  be  fairer 

Than  nature  made  her — beauty  cost  her  nothing. 

CHAPMAN. 

Lop. — Note  but  his  mind  to  learning. 
Bar. — I  do  strangely — yes,  and  I  like  it  too,  thanks  to 
his  money. 

THE    SPANISH    CURATE. 

Mary  gained  her  point,  she  always  did 
with  everybody,  and  Constance  was  made 
over  to  her  for  a  few  days,  more  or  less,  as 
the  catalogues  call  it. 

They   arrived  at  Hillsted  Park  in  very 

VOL.    II.  B 
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good  time  to  dress  for  their  eight  o'clock 
dinner  ;  they  expected  company,  but  that 
was  no  novelty  to  Mary,  there  were  very 
few  days  in  the  year  that  Miss  Hilton  had 
the  luxury  of  dining  alone. 

In  fact,  a  carriage  which  had  just  set 
down  its  freight  of  guests  was  slowly 
rolling  from  the  door,  as  they  drove  up ; 
but  Mary  informed  her  cousin  that  it  said 
nothing  for  their  want  of  punctuality,  for 
the  Framptons  always  came  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  did  not  go  away  till 
the  next  morning.  Accordingly  they  found 
the  Frampton  party  installed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frampton  with  two  tall  daughters,  and 
a  conceited  young  friend  with  black  eyes, 
who  was  very  anxious  to  be  introduced  to 
Miss  Hilton. 

Mary  had  a  note  which  was  waiting  for 
an  answer ;  and  after  some  apologies,  she 
went  into  the  next  room,  begging  that  they 
would  make  themselves  very  warm  before 
they  thought  of  going  up  stairs  to  dress. 
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The  first  proceeding  of  the  party  was  to 
turn  their  heads  decidedly  away  from  Con- 
stance, that  she  might  not,  by  catching  a 
look,  be  led  into  the  indiscretion  of  attempt- 
ing to  speak.  She  was  very  well  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  for  low  spirits  and 
a  bad  cold  are  not  great  incentives  to  con- 
versation. 

"  Sweet  creature  I"  said  Mrs.  Frampton, 
as  Mary  closed  the  door  after  her. 

"  Quite  a  dear,  I  love  her  already  !" 
cried  the  conceited  friend  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  Amelia,  dear,  isn't  this  a  pretty  place  ?" 
asked  Miss  Sophia  Frampton  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  window. 

"  I  shall  see  it  better  to-morrow,  love  ; 
I  do  so  like  the  dear  old-fashioned  custom 
of  staying  all  night  when  one  dines  out," 
said  Miss  Meredith,  with  her  arm  round 
Miss  Sophia's  neck." 

"  This  place  always  reminds  me  of  dear 
Westlands,"  said  Miss  Frampton. 

"  Lord   Westland's    place,"     said    Mrs. 
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Frampton  in  a  lofty  soliloquy  which  was 
meant  for  Constance. 

" 1  do  hope  poor  Lady  Westland's  arm  is 
better,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  Poor  thing !  what  was  the  matter  with 
it  ? "  cried  Miss  Meredith. 

"  Her  little  boy  ran  a  pin  into  it,"  said 
Miss  Frampton  :  "  he  is  a  fine  spirited  little 
fellow  ;  but  it  was  very  painful." 

Constance  wondered  whether  ladies  of 
quality  recovered  more  slowly  from  such 
injuries  than  other  people. 

"  The  roads  are  in  such  very  bad  order 
about  Hillsted,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton.  "  I 
thought  our  poor  carriage  would  never  have 
got  through  that  lane." 

"  It  was  all  your  fault  coming  that  way," 
said  her  cross-looking  husband  ;  "  enough  to 
lame  the  horses." 

"  Now  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frampton  ex- 
tending her  hands ;  "  when  I  said  all  I 
could  to  make  you  take  the  Ashley  road  !" 
"  Well,  I  like  that  !"  said  Mr. 
Frampton  and  in  proof  of  his  liking  it,  he 
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walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
whistled. 

Here  Constance  rose,  and  offered  to  ring 
for  candles  if  the  party  would  like  to  go  up 
stairs  to  dress. 

Mrs.  Frampton,  who  was  thoroughly  out 
of  humour,  leaned  over  to  her  daughter, 
without  replying  to  Constance,  and  asked 
in  an  audible  whisper,  "  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  My  name  is  D'Oyley,"  said  Constance 
with  her  hand  on  the  bell.  "  But  I  think 
I  have  influence  enough  to  procure  you  can- 
dles if  you  wish  for  them." 

"  Dear  me,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frampton,  who  like  most  insolent  people 
was  very  easily  abashed.  "  I  had  no  idea — 
I  really  must  scold  that  naughty  Mary  for 
not  naming  you." 

Mary  came  in  at  the  moment,  and  Con- 
stance not  waiting  for  any  farther  explana- 
tion, took  up  a  candle  and  went  into  her 
dressing-room. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  Constance,  such  a  party," 
said  Mary  as  she  called  at  her  cousin's  door 
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to  take  her  down  stairs;  "  there  are  Sir  John 
Crawley,  the  rich  merchant ;  Mr.  Dalton, 
one  of  papa's  partners  ;  the  Framptons, 
whom  I  need  not  describe  3  and  the  Mad- 
doxes,  who  are  rather  worse  than  the 
Framptons.  If  it  were  not  for  my  dear 
friend  Colonel  Bohun,  I  should  feign  a 
head-ache,  and  leave  you  to  take  the  head 
of  the  table." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance  pulling  on 
her  gloves. 

"By  the  bye,  Gibson,"  said  Mary  ad- 
dressing her  maid,  "do  put  that  magnificent 
coil  of  my  cousin's  hair  round  her  head  like 
a  cable.  You  know  the  style.  So  you 
don't  know  Colonel  Bohun  !  Mind,  I  won't 
let  you  flirt  with  him  ;  at  least,  not  much  ; 
he  ought  to  have  lived  in  Charles  the 
First's  time.  He  wants  the  slashed  doublet 
and  drooping  hat  of  the  old  cavalier ;  he 
is  my  godfather,  and  so  very  fond  of  me 
that  I  cannot  help  returning  the  compli- 
ment. He  is  such  an  old  friend  of  papa's 
too  ;  schoolfellows  they  were — so  odd  that 
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it  should  last,  that  inconsiderate  friend- 
ship !" 

"  Really,"  said  Constance,  "  I  think 
there  is  as  little  reason  in  friendship  as  in 
love.,, 

"  You  are  so  hoarse  this  evening,  my 
dear,"  said  Mary,  "  that  I'll  not  argue 
with  you,  or  else  I  should  venture  to  differ 
on  that  point.  Now  let  Gibson  secure  all 
those  thick  tresses  with  this  gold  pin,  and 
then  we  will  make  haste  down  to  the  com- 
pany." 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  cried  Constance  putting 
up  her  hands,  "  I  don't  like  appearing  in 
borrowed  plumes." 

"  Not  borrowed,"  said  Mary  smiling, 
"  the  pin  is  your's  henceforth,  if  you  don't 
disdain  it.  Hark  !  eight  o'clock.  I  shall 
have  a  torrent  of  reproaches  from  Colonel 
Bohun,  for  my  want  of  punctuality." 

So,  talking  away  her  cousin's  thanks, 
she  hurried  her  down  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

Mr.    Hilton   and   Colonel    Bohun    wrere 
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standing  talking  over  the  fire.  Sir  John 
Crawley  and  Eustace  in  one  of  the  windows 
were  exchanging  short  sentences  about  dogs 
and  other  brutes. 

"  I  am  come  at  last,"  said  Mary,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  Colonel  Bohun,  after 
recognizing  her  brother  and  his  companion 
as  she  passed  them.  There's  a  great  deal 
of  mute  eloquence  in  your  pointing  to  the 
clock,  I  know,  but  it  is  so  dark  that  the  re- 
proach is  quite  lost  on  me," 

"  You  have  been  spending  your  time  to 
very  good  purpose,"  said  Colonel  Bohun, 
drawing  her  nearer  to  the  firelight,  and 
surveying  her  with  great  satisfaction  ;  pray 
what  favoured  swain  is  expected  to-day, 
that  you  have  made  such  a  superb  toilet?" 

"  Now  if  you  are  going  to  talk  nonsense," 
said  Mary,  "  I  shall  sit  down  quietly  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  till  you  have  finished. 
You  need  not  pretend  to  forget  these 
silver  ornaments  you  brought  me  from 
Malta,  the  only  finery  I  have  on,  by  the 
bye." 
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"  How  well  she  looks,"  said  Colonel  Bo- 
hun  turning  to  Mr.  Hilton. 

"  Mr.  Hilton  glanced  at  her  carefully. 
He  was  very  little  interested  in  the  matter. 
He  could  not  coin  her  into  money,  and  she 
was  not  likely  to  improve  his  connections 
by  a  good  marriage.  To  be  sure  she  could 
sit  at  the  head  of  his  table  ;  and  she  did  the 
honours  very  well ;  but  in  any  other  point 
of  view  she  was  rather  in  the  way  than 
otherwise. 

<e  I  thought  she  was  late,"  he  said  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  was  the  delinquent,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  my  kind  cousin  stayed  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect my  attire,  or  we  should  have  been 
down  half  an  hour  ago." 

Mr.  Hilton  was  pleased:  he  liked  any- 
thing straight  forward ;  it  was  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  in  his  own  character. 

Mary  said  something  low  to  Colonel  Bo- 
hun,  at  the  close  of  which  he  begged  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Constance ;  and  then  as  if  in  re- 
ply to  Mary's  speech,  said  to  her.  "  It  runs 
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in  the  family  I  think  ;  it  is  what  I  always 
admire  in  Eustace.' ' 

Constance  drew  up  her  head,  "I  wonder," 
she  thought,  "  what  resemblance  he  can 
possibly  find  between  me  and  my  stupid 
cousin  !" 

Before  she  had  solved  the  problem,  the 
rest  of  the  party  arrived,  and  dinner  was 
announced. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  retired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room the  whole  Frampton  party  flew  at 
Mary's  dress ;  Miss  Frampton  kneeling  to 
examine  the  skirt,  Mrs.  Frampton  recon- 
noitering  in  front,  and  the  two  other  young 
ladies  attacking  the  sleeves. 

"  What  a  velvet !"  cried  one. 

"  What  a  cut !"  exclaimed  another. 

M  And  look  at  that  conceited  little  scroll 
on  her  head,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton  ;  "  come 
tell  us  who  that  was  put  on  for  ?" 

"Was  it  Mr.  Dalton?"  asked  Miss 
Frampton. 

"  Or  Sir  John  Crawley  ?"  cried  little 
Miss  Meredith. 
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"  I  think  after  all,  I  always  did,  that 
Mary  is  in  love  with  Colonel  Bohun,"  said 
Miss  Frampton. 

"  La  !  my  dear,"  cried  Miss  Meredith. 

"  If  she  is  netting  a  purse,"  continued 
Miss  Frampton,  "it  is  for  Colonel  Bohun. 
If  she  is  working  a  waistcoat,  Colonel 
Bohun  asks  her  to  embroider  it.  That 
pretty  watch  guard  on  the  table,  I  would 
lay  any  wager  is  for  Colonel  Bohun." 

"Confess,  confess!  cried  all  the  ladies, 
u  You  are  in  love  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  am,"  said  Mary  ;  "  but  there's 
a  law,  is  there  not,  my  dear  Constance,  in 
the  prayerbook,  against  marrying  one's 
grandfathers  and  godfathers,  and  all  that 
sort  of  people." 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  Mary  in 
love  !"  said  Miss  Frampton  musing. 

"If  Mr.  Eustace  Hilton  was  not  your 
brother,"  began  Mrs.  Frampton.  "  By  the 
bye,  my  dear,  what  a  superior  young  man 
he  is." 

"  Yes ;  I  don't  know  when  I've  met  so 
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delightful  a  person,"  said  Miss  Sophia 
Frampton. 

Mary  just  ventured  a  glance  of  her  bright 
eye  to  Constance,  it  was  the  merest  trifle 
of  a  look  ;  but  Mrs.  Frampton  caught  it. 
She  said  nothing,  but  she  hated  Constance 
from  that  hour;  for  she  thought  the  look 
meant  that  some  understanding  subsisted 
between  Eustace  and  his  cousin,  that  might 
interfere  with  the  claims  of  one  of  her 
daughters.  Really,  the  old  sword  and  dag- 
ger warfare  of  our  ancestors  was  preferable 
to  the  cold  and  malignant  trifles  that  make 
up  the  enmities  of  modern  good  society. 

"Here  is  Mary  owning  that  she  is  in 
love  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Frampton  to 
Colonel  Bohun,  as  the  gentleman  entered. 

Colonel  Bohun  smiled,  pressed  Mary's 
hand,  and  passed  on  to  Sir  John  Crawley. 
It  was  evident  they  understood  each  other. 
She  could  not,  if  she  tried,  get  up  a  differ- 
ence between  them. 

Mary  now  sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Maddox 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  held  themselves 
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proudly  aloof  from  the  previous  discussion. 
Mrs.  Frampton  and  Mrs.  Maddox  were 
sometimes  violent  friends,  at  other  times 
a  little  buzzing  sort  of  warfare  went  on 
between  them.  They  had  always  some 
subject  of  irritation  in  reserve,  and  at 
present  the  dangerous  ground  was  the 
family  at  Westlands.  Both  the  ladies 
were  admitted  within  Lord  Westland's 
doors — they  could  say  very  little  more  ; 
but  Mrs.  Frampton  found  out  that  Lady 
Westland  had  returned  her  last  call  three 
days  sooner  than  that  of  Mrs.  Maddox. 
She  had  likewise  lent  Miss  Frampton 
some  new  waltzes  to  copy,  and  she  had 
never  lent  Miss  Maddox  anything.  Mrs. 
Frampton  found  out  that  Lady  West- 
land  looked  very  handsome,  and  Mrs. 
Maddox  never  could  see  any  beauty  in 
those  very  light  people  ;  then  Mrs.  Framp- 
ton suggested  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Maddox 
had  never  seen  Lady  Westland  in  sea  green 
satin  ;  to  which  Mrs.  Maddox  replied  sharp- 
ly, that  she  never  had,  and  she  hoped  she 
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never  should  !  At  this  crisis,  Mary  inter- 
posed to  beg  a  song  from  Miss  Maddox 
and  a  duet  from  Miss  Frampton  and  her 
sister  ;  and  then  under  cover  of  the  music 
she  went  to  a  work-table  strewn  with  books 
and  beckoned  Constance  and  Colonel  Bohun 
to  join  her. 

"  I  have  interrupted  your  political  dis- 
cussion," said  she,  "  but  that  I  know  you 
will  forgive.  Sir  John  Crawley  was  grow- 
ing very  warm,  poor  man,  he  always  seems 
to  think  there  is  so  much  argument  in  a 
noise.  What  is  it  that  distresses  him 
now?  Are  the  French  going  to  land  at 
Dover;  or  let  me  see,  what  is  his  other 
nightmare?  Is  any  thing  going  to  happen 
to  the  national  debt?" 

"No,"  said  Colonel  Bohun,  "he  has 
forgotten  the  French  aad  the  national  debt 
for  the  present.  He  was  holding  forth 
upon  the  new  poor  law.  He  grew  very 
loud  on  the  atrocity  of  the  separate  main- 
tenance system,  and  wound  up  by  desiring 
me  to  read  Oliver  Twist,  if  I  wished  to  see 
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an  accurate  statement  of  facts  on  the 
subject." 

"And  yet,"  said  Mary,  "if  you  were 
gravely  to  recommend  a  novel  on  your  side 
of  the  question  to  that  man,  he  would  treat 
the  idea  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He 
would  thank  Heaven  he  did  not  go  to  fic- 
tion for  his  facts." 

"  And  which  side  of  the  question  do  you 
take,  Miss  D'Oyley  ?"  said  Colonel  Bohun 
tnrning  to  Constance. 

"  Papa  thinks  it  works  well  about  us,  so 
I  like  it,"  said  Constance  naturally. 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  Mary  with  a  smile. 

"  Politics  are  insufferably  tiresome  to 
very  young  people,"  said  Mary ;  "  I  am 
beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for  them." 

"  You  \"  said  Colonel  Bohun,  very  much 
as  if  he  did  not  think  her  old  enough. 

Mary  then  took  up  the  life  of  Wallenstein, 
and  asked  him  some  questions  about  the 
siege  of  a  town    mentioned  there,  and  he 
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began  drawing  her  a  plan  that  would  ex- 
plain his  meaning. 

"  You  have  read  this  book,  Constance," 
said  Mary,  "  talk  about  it." 

"If  I  could  talk  about  any  thing  with 
this  cold,"  said  Constance,  "  I  would;  for 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  it.  The  style 
is  so  dry  and  clear,  and  it  gives  such  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  religious  parties  of 
the  period  -;  but  I  am  afraid  I  detect  a  slight 
— just  a  very  slight  disposition,  my  dear 
Mary,  to  sneer  at  the  ladies." 

Colonel  Bohun  looked  up  from  his  draw- 
ing at  this  attack,  and  said  laughing  that 
the  ladies  of  the  present  time  were  not 
generally  deserving  of  a  comparison  with 
those  who  lived  two  hundred  years  ago ;  still 
there  were  some,  and  his  eyes  rested  on  her 
and  Mary. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean,  by  looking  at 
us,  that  you  think  us  two  hundred  years 
old,"  said  Mary  ;  "  now  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  your  plan  to  me.     Thank  you,  I 
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don't  pretend  to  be  very  wise,  but  it  is  too 
bad  not  to  know  a  curtain  from  a  bastion." 

If  looks  say  anything,  Colonel  Bohun 
looked  as  if  he  thought  that  a  stretch  of 
ignorance  too  profound  even  for  a  woman 
to  arrive  at. 

"  You  are  an  imperious  little  creature,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  by  the  bye,  you  have  not  deign- 
ed to  inquire  after  Reginald  this  evening. 

"And  is  there  anything  wonderful  in 
that  ?"  said  Mary.  "  I  really  don't  know 
what  possible  reason  I  could  have  for  sup- 
posing him  anything  but  very  well.  He 
does  not  smoke,  and  he  does  not  drink, 
you  say  ;  and  he  is  too  good  a  rider  to  be 
thrown  off  his  horse  on  a  field  day  and 
break  his  neck  ;  and  these  are  nearly  all 
the  casualties  to  which  our  modern  heroes 
are  exposed." 

During  this  conversation,  the  Miss  Framp- 
tons  had  been  executing  a  very  long  duet ; 
and  Miss  Maddox  had  been  talking  with 
Miss  Meredith  on  a  conversation  chair  ; 
all  four  ladies  glancing  from  time  to  time 
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at  Eustace  who  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  playing  with  his 
sister's  lap-dog,  and  evincing  a  total  dis- 
regard to  the  assembled  company.  This 
was  very  provoking,  as  he  was  the  only 
young  man  in  the  room.  Miss  Frampton 
paused  as  she  turned  over  a  page,  and 
asked  him  if  he  played  the  flute. 

He  looked  up  languidly,  and  said  "  No." 

Miss  Meredith,  emboldened  by  this  con- 
cession, moved  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and 
asked  whether  he  was  fond  of  hunting  ? 

This  time  he  said  "  Yes,"  but  without 
looking  up,  and  then  yawned. 

This  Was  encouraging ;  but  Miss  Mere- 
dith was  a  lively  young  lady,  and  begged  to 
know,  in  a  playful  manner,  whether  he  was 
fond  of  balls. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "Although,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  row  the  music  made, 
he  thought  he  could  go  to  sleep  on  the 
benches  nearly  as  well  as  anywhere  else." 

"What?"  cried  the  young  lady,  "do 
you  never  dance  ?" 
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"  No,"  said  he.  "He  knew  some  fel- 
lows that  did,  but  he  thought  them  great 
fools  for  their  pains." 

Miss  Meredith  suggested  that  dancing 
was  very  delightful,  to  which  he  replied 
by  another  yawn  behind  his  laced  handker- 
chief. 

Then  she  informed  him  that  the  last  ball 
she  was  at,  she  had  caught  a  horrid  cold, 
which  elicited  from  him  the  sympathetic 
exclamation  of,  "Dear  me,  what  a  bore  !" 

Did  he  like  music  ?  she  wondered. 

He  made  answer  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  thereupon  arranged  his  moustaches. 

Then  she  wished  to  know  if  he  liked  the 
army. 

This  again  was  too  hard  a  question.  He 
hardly  knew.  He  thought  it  rather  slow  at 
present. 

Did  he  like  his  Colonel  ? 

Yes ;  he  thought  Colonel  Bohun  was  a 
fine  old  boy.  That  was  his  colonel,  he 
supposed  she  knew,  the  old  fellow  with 
grey   hair,  scribbling  on   a  bit  of  paper. 
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After  giving  her  this  piece  of  information, 
and  moreover  hazarding  a  conjecture  that 
the  said  Colonel  Bohun  might  be  some- 
where about  six  feet  high,  he  drove  the 
spaniel  from  the  sofa,  and  seemed  very 
much  inclined  to  go  to  sleep. 

Miss  Meredith  bit  her  lip,  and  went  to 
the  piano. 

Constance,  who  had  caught  part  of  the 
preceding  dialogue,  with  great  indignation 
now  called  out  to  him. 

"  Eustace !" 

Her  cousin  deigned  to  lift  up  his  head. 

"  Well,  you  must  come  hither.  You  do 
not  suppose  I  shall  give  you  my  orders 
across  the  room." 

Eustace  rose,  and  came  up  to  the  table 
where  she  was  sitting. 

"  You  are  awake,  I  hope  ?" 

Her  cousin  stared. 

"  Yes,  I  see ;  well,  Miss  Meredith  has 
never  seen  the  new  fuschia,  or  the  last 
crimson  heath.  Be  so  good  as  to  bring 
her  a  specimen  of  both  from  the  con- 
servatory.' ' 
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"  Very  happy,"  said  her  cousin. 

"  Thank  you.     Don't  faint  by  the  way." 

Eustace  went  as  far  as  the  door,  and  then 
came  back  again. 

"  After  all,  Constance,"  said  he,  "you 
must  come  with  me,  for  I  am  no  botanist." 

"  Bless  me."  said  Constance  rising,  "  then 
I  might  as  well  go  by  myself,  only  I  am 
so  unwilling  to  spare  you  any  trouble." 

"  A  very  good  move  that  of  your  bro- 
ther's," said  Colonel  Bohun  to  Mary  as 
Eustace  left  the  room  with  his  cousin. 

"  That  is  the  fuschia,  and  that  is  the 
heath,"  said  Constance.  "  Make  haste 
while  I  steal  some  heliotrope  for  myself." 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,  to-night," 
said  Eustace.  "  I  do  believe  your  cold 
is  only  a  sham." 

"  You  are  very  obliging.  When  you 
jump  into  a  river  in  cold  weather — when 
you  do — just  remember  me,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  very  game 
thing  in  you  to  do." 
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M  So  it  was,"  said  Constance.  "And 
just  mark  my  politeness  in  agreeing  with 
you,  when  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of 
what  you  have  said." 

"  Here,"  said  her  cousin,  holding  out 
the  flowers. 

"  You  are  too  good  !  Those  are  for  Miss 
Meredith.  I  have  helped  myself  to  as  many 
as  I  want." 

"  I  would  much  rather  give  them  to  you," 
said  Eustace,  looking  at  her  very  admir- 
ingly. "  As  for  Miss  Meredith,  the  girl 
will  think  I  am  in  love  with  her  if — " 

"  Stop  !"  cried  Constance.  "  Now  let 
me  give  you  a  lecture.  Because  you 
are  an  officer — that  is,  because  you  are 
allowed  sometimes  to  disfigure  yourself  by 
wearing  a  red  coat ;  do  you  know  how  un- 
becoming red  is  ?  Do  you  know  that  I 
would  not  wear  a  red  gown  if  I  were  to  be 
paid  an  annuity  for  doing  it  ?" 

"  That's  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Eustace.  "But  you  would 
wear  one  fast  enough,  if  it  was  a  distinc- 
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tion  to  do  so.  All  women  love  distinction, 
if  it  is  ever  so  paltry." 

"  Very  brilliant !  Now  take  this  by  way 
of  another  parenthesis  :  all  sayings  against 
women  are  half-truths,  and  no  man  of 
sense  will  use  them  ;  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
rogue  to  have  a  low  estimate  of  women. 
Where  was  I  ?" 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  Eustace. 

"  Oh  !  because  you  are  an  officer,  you 
think  every  woman  you  speak  to  must  fall 
in  love  with  you.  Allow  me  to  undeceive 
you.  Women  permit  young  officers  to  flirt 
and  pay  them  silly  attentions,  because  they 
are  unable  to  converse  and  behave  ration- 
ally. Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  ;  but  mind,  never  among  the 
young  ones  ;  don't  think  you  can  escape." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  Eustace  warmly,  "that 
Reginald  Bohun  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
fellow  you  describe.  He  knows  as  much 
as  a  parson  too,  if  you  want  learning." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Constance,  ar- 
ranging her  flowers  ;  "  not  that  I  know  who 
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Reginald  Bohun  is.  Oh  !  Captain  Bohun, 
I  suppose.  I  hope  I've  set  your  mind  at 
rest,  that's  all.  No  woman  worth  a  pin 
will  care  for  you  because  you  are  an  officer. 
It  must  be  dreadful  to  feel  yourself  so  irre- 
sistible. Don't,  please.  I  hope  your  con- 
science, Sir,  is  more  at  ease." 

With  these  words,  she  sauntered  back 
into  the  drawing-room  just  as  the  party 
was  rising  to  disperse.  Miss  Meredith 
received  her  flowers  with  many  demonstra- 
tions of  pleasure,  and  Mrs.  Frampton 
pressed  one  invitation  after  another  upon 
Mr.  Eustace  Hilton,  until  she  found  a  day 
on  which  he  could  declare  himself  disen- 
gaged. Colonel  Bohun  was  taking  leave. 
"  Do  you  return   with  me  ?"    said   he   to 

Eustace,  "  or  find  your  way  over  to  C 

to-morrow  morning  ?" 

Eustace  looked  at  Constance,  and  decided 
that  he  would  remain  at  Hillsted  until  the 
next  day. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Gas.  Why  then,  how  many  steps  d'ye  make,  Isora, 

'Twixt  love,  and  that  o'er  dazzled  sense  that  leads 
From  liking  upwards  to  entire  regard. 

Is.       More  than  uprose  in  that  celestial  path 
Traced  by  a  shepherd  in  his  sacred  dream 
From  earth  to  heaven — steps  for  an  Angel's  foot 
To  linger  on — I  know  you'll  miss  them,  Gaspar. 

ANON. 

Constance  chose  to  breakfast  in  her 
room  the  next  morning.  Whether  she 
had  caught  her  cousin's  look  of  the  even- 
ing before  and  chose  to  disappoint  him, 
or  whether  her  cold  really  was  worse,  as 
she  declared,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt ; 
certain  it  is,  that  though  she  had  in  her 
nature  a  little  of  the  flirt,  she  had  none  of 
the  coquette  ;  and  there  lies  between  these 

VOL.   II.  c 
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two  names  all  the  difference  between  a 
folly  and  a  crime.  She  liked  to  enjoy 
with  gentlemen  the  lively  conversation 
which  one  woman  can  seldom  obtain  from 
another ;  but  the  idea  of  receiving  or  im- 
plying admiration  never  once  entered  into 
her  head. 

She  was  reading  quietly  by  the  fire  in 
her  cousin's  morning-room,  when  her  stu- 
dies were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Miss  Framptons  and  their  friend,  with 
her  cousin  Mary.  After  the  proper  in- 
quiries had  been  exchanged,  she  learned 
that  the  young  ladies  had  come  to  inspect 
certain  bonnets  and  other  finery,  which 
Mary  had  received,  since  their  last  visit, 
from  the  proper  authorities  in  London. 

Julia  and  Sophia  Frampton  were  long 
and  eager  in  their  examination  ;  but  Miss 
Meredith,  after  a  hasty  survey,  posted 
herself  at  the  window,  and  kept  up  a 
broken  discourse  with  the  ladies  on  the 
sofa. 

"  That     spire    is    Hillsted    Church    of 
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course  ?  Have  you  a  good  preacher  ?  Is 
he  a  young  man  ?  Do  you  flirt  with  him  ? 
Sophy,  dear,  that  bonnet  wouldn't  become 
you. — Oh,  I  don't  know  why,  only  I  never 
like  you  in  primrose  colour.  Oh,  Miss 
Hilton,  who  lives  in  that  white  house  with 
the  portico,  there,  on  the  hill  skirted  with 
trees.  The  Blands  !  Who  are  the  Biands  ? 
Oh!"  I  met  them  at  your  house,  didn't  I, 
Julia?" 

"  Yes  ;  you  remember  Georgina  Bland, 
with  the  voice  of  a  peacock,  and  those 
affected  long  ringlets  which  she  shakes  about 
when  any  body  speaks  to  her?" 

"  But  Jane  Bland's  lisp  is  worse  than 
her  sister's  curls,"  cried  Sophia ;  "and 
every  body  knows  it  is  put  on." 

"  I  think  Fanny  the  most  intolerable  of 
the  set,"  said  Miss  Frampton.  "  Her  va- 
nity, my  dear  Mary  !  I  believe  she  never 
danced  with  a  man  in  her  life  without 
thinking  that  he  was  in  love  with  her.  She 
is  the  greatest  flirt  in  existence  ;  and  she 
really   has   no    good   looks ;   but  the  men 
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think  so  because  she  gives  herself  beauty 
airs." 

"  Likely  enough,"  said  Mary  ;  "  in  these 
days  you  are  taken  very  much  at  your  own 
value  by  the  world." 

"Mary  takes  these  things  so  coolly," 
said  Miss  Frampton,  "  because  she  is  al- 
ways sure  of  plenty  of  beaux  ;  with  her 
fortune  and  her  beautiful  toilet,  and  her 
pretty  manners,  she  has  no  need  to  envy 
any  body." 

Miss  Meredith,  not  quite  liking  this  turn 
of  the  conversation,  now  broke  in. 

"Is  that  your  brother's  horse  which  the 
groom  is  leading  before  the  hall  door  ? 
What  a  beauty !  Is  he  not  very  fond  of 
it  ?  What  is  its  name  ?  There— he  has 
come  out — he  is  going  to  mount — the  crea- 
ture won't  stand  still.  Oh  !  my  dear  Miss 
Hilton,  do  speak  to  him,  don't  let  him  ride 
that  dreadful  wretch,  (meaning  the  horse). 
Come  hither  and  look  at  him,  for  Heaven's 
sake  !" 

Moved  by  this  frantic  adjuration,  Mary 
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walked  carelessly  to  the  window ;  which 
Miss  Meredith,  in  the  tumult  of  her  feel- 
ings, flung  suddenly  open.  The  "  dreadful 
wretch"  swerved  awkwardly  at  the  sound, 
and  lodged  his  master,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  him,  very  comfortably 
on  the  ground. 

Mary  turned  as  pale  as  death  ;  but  seeing 
Eustace  spring  up  again  evidently  unhurt, 
she  crossed  the  room,  saying  in  her  usual 
composed  manner,  "  I  really  did  not  think 
anything  in  the  world  could  have  thrown 
Eustace." 

She  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  her  bro- 
ther threw  open  the  door,  and  rushed  up 
to  her,  saying  with  great  eagerness : 

"  Mary,  I  hope  I  did  not  frighten  you. 
No,  that's  all  right!  Good  bye — I  am  late." 

Then,  without  noticing  any  one  else,  he 
hurried  off,  and  they  heard  him  set  off  at 
full  gallop  on  the  refractory  horse. 

All  this  had  a  great  effect  on  the  suscep- 
tible feelings  of  Miss  Meredith,  who  de- 
clared  with   much   incoherence   that    Mr. 
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Eustace  had  behaved  divinely ;  first,  in 
respect  of  his  having  intended  to  mount  a 
vicious  brute,  which  she  compared  in  the 
fervour  of  the  moment  to  a  lion,  a  panther, 
and  other  wild  animals ;  next,  in  respect 
of  his  being  thrown  ;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
had  come  all  the  way  up-stairs  to  re-assure 
his  sister  ;  this  last  action  she  termed  an- 
gelic, as  being  the  more  appropriate  word. 
And  then  she  was  seized  writh  a  paroxysm 
of  tears,  which  sent  Mary  and  the  other 
young  ladies  searching  over  the  tables  for 
smelling-bottles.  Having  been  refreshed 
by  a  copious  shower  of  eau-de-cologne,  she 
next  called  on  her  hearers  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Eustace  was  an  officer,  and  therefore 
that  the  foregoing  events  were  not  a  matter 
of  wonder,  they  being,  as  Miss  Hilton  no 
doubt  was  aware,  a  body  of  people  in  whom 
all  the  virtues,  civil  and  religious,  wTere 
known  to  centre. 

"  Yes,"  Mary  said,  "  young  officers  were 
indeed  perfection.  No  people  made  remarks 
on  the  weather  with  a  better  grace,  or  could 
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tell  you  more  exactly  how  the  last  ball 
went  off.  Then,  they  were  seldom  troubled 
with  information  of  any  sort  out  of  their 
profession,  and  even  of  military  affairs  a 
good  many  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant. 
And  then  again,  if  war  was  mentioned,  they 
always  talked  so  cheerfully  about  sending 
the  French  or  the  Yankees  to  the  right 
about,  that  (particularly  as  they  had  never 
tried),  it  made  one  feel  quite  comfortable 
and  secure  on  the  subject." 

This  panegyric  exactly  meeting  the  views 
of  Miss  Meredith,  assisted  the  eau-de-co- 
logne  so  effectually  in  calming  her  spirits, 
that  she  was  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
review  of  some  new  dresses,  which  Gibson 
was  desired  tobring  in  fromMary's  wardrobe. 

At  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  Mary 
proposed  that  they  should  join  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frampton  down  stairs. 

"  Oh  !  pray,  not  yet,"  said  Miss  Framp- 
ton. "  Papa  and  mamma  are  very  happy 
in  company  with  the  newspapers  ;  and  be- 
sides they  can  quarrel  better  when  they  are 
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by  themselves,  which  is  their  greatest  en* 
joyment." 

Constance  put  up  her  eyebrows  at  this 
speech,  and  then  resumed  her  book,  while 
the  young  ladies  made  the  circuit  of  the 
room,  looking  at  all  the  trifles  with  which 
it  abounded. 

"  May  I  look  at  this  miniature  ?"  asked 
Miss  Meredith.  M  Oh  !  I  am  sure  it  is 
your  brother.  What  a  charming  picture  ! 
How  very  like  !  Oh,  dear  !  I  never  saw 
any  one  so  handsome  !" 

"  Have  you  a  picture  of  Colonel  Bo- 
hun  ?"  asked  Miss  Frampton,  moving  to 
the  table. 

"  No,"  said  Mary  laughing  ;  "  I  wish  I 
had." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Julia,"  said  Miss  Sophia 
leaning  over  her  sister's  shoulder,  "it  is 
very  well  to  talk  of  Colonel  Bohun,  but  I 
think  it  is  that  quiet  son  of  his,  with  the 
large  dark  eyes,  who  is  the  attraction.  I 
have  often  seen  him  ride  this  way  with 
Mr.  Eustace  Hilton." 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  returned  Mary, 
without  the  least  embarrassment. 

v  Oh  !  but  promise  me,"  cried  Miss 
Meredith  in  a  little  paroxysm  of  terror, 
"  promise  that  you  won't  tell  Mr.  Eustace 
how  I  admired  his  picture  !  Oh  !  dear,  I 
should  die  \"    . 

"No,  pray  don't,  my  dear  Miss  Mere- 
dith," said  Mary.  "  I  assure  you  I  shall  not 
so  far  indulge  his  vanity." 

"  I'm  so  afraid  you  will,"  said  Miss 
Meredith,  who  ardently  hoped  she  might. 
"  Isn't  she  mischievous  ?  does  she  not  look 
mischievous,  dearest  Julia?  How  I  shall 
ever  bear  to  meet  him  again !  Oh  !  how 
foolish  I  am!" 

Mary  implicitly  agreed  to  the  last  remark, 
but  endeavoured  to  reassure  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  young  lady. 

"  I'll  take  any  small  vow  of  secresy  you 
like  to  impose,"  said  she.  "I  cannot  indeed, 
with  Rosalind,  swear  by  my  complexion ; 
(she  turned  her  eyes  steadily  upon  the 
glass,)  but  on  those  very  pretty  bracelets 
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of  your's,  or  upon  a  sheet  of  Strauss's 
waltzes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  protest  my 
sincerity  :  Chloe  here  shall  be  witness,"  said 
she,  stooping  to  caress  the  dog. 

"  How  fond  Mr.  Eustace  seems  of  Chloe," 
said  Miss  Meredith  kneeling  down  before  it, 
"  Little  darling  pet,  was  it  sorry  when  he 
fell  off  his  horse?" 

Chloe  making  no  reply,  Miss  Meredith 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  followed  her  party 
down  stairs,  in  obedience  to  a  summons 
from  Mrs.  Frampton. 

"  How  heartily  glad  you  must  be  to  have 
disposed  of  those  people,"  said  Constance 
when  Mary  returned. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  replied  Mary,  "  they 
will  be  replaced  by  others  of  the  same 
stamp  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  they  are 
not  the  worst  of  their  set,  by  any  means. 
The  girls  are  very  amiably  disposed  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  also  to  such  ladies  as  do 
not  interfere  at  all  with  their  little  claims 
and  plans  ;  witness  the  high  favour  in 
which  I  am  held  among  them.     They  don't 
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respect  their  parents,  (I  saw  your  look,  my 
dear  Constance,)  but  then  it  would  require 
a  little  more  than  the  average  of  principle 
to  show  a  becoming  deference  to  such 
people  as  their  father  and  mother.  They 
are  very  anxious  to  marry,  because  the 
world's  opinion  is  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils ;  and  they  don't  take  very  delicate 
steps  to  accomplish  their  object,  because 
the  said  world  has  this  sentiment  always  in 
its  mouth — Get  married,  honestly  if  you 
can,  but  get  married." 

"  A  pretty  piece  of  sarcasm  !"  said  Con- 
stance smiling  ;  "  but  it  is  something  to 
keep  your  temper  about  them." 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Mary,  "  never  be  angry  at 
what  you  cannot  help.  The  first  class  of 
men  are  those  who  command  circum- 
stances ;  the  second,  those  who  know  how 
to  submit  to  them.  But  the  common  herd 
spend  their  lives  in  a  vain,  paltry  struggle 
against  inevitable  things,  and  misapply  the 
strength  which  might  have  been  directed  to 
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control  such  events  as  are  left  in  our  own 
hands." 

Mary  denied  herself  to  morning  visitors 
for  the  rest  of  the  day,  intending  to  pass  it 
quietly  with  her  cousin ;  but  very  soon 
after  they  had  taken  their  luncheon,  a  ser- 
vant came  to  inform  them  that  Captain 
Bohun  and  Mr.  Eustace  were  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Here,  Constance,"  said  Mary,  "  I  told 
you  that  you  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Colonel  Bohun,  and  now  you  see  his  son 
comes  galloping  over  to  compare  you  with 
his  father's  description.  Oh  !  you  have 
seen  him  before ;  well,  he  is  rather  a  fa- 
vourite of  mine,  not  that  I  like  young  men 
generally  ;  but  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he 
is  younger  than  his  father.  Will  you 
come  ?" 

"I  would  rather  not,"  said  Constance 
shrinking  back,  "  I  used  to  meet  him  when 
— when — in  short,  Mary,  I  don't  like  to  see 
him  again." 
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"  I  will  not  urge  you,"  said  Mary- 
taking  up  her  work.  "  I  hope  they 
have  the  newspapers  down  there,  for  I 
don't  intend  to  stir  till  I  have  finished  this 
leaf.  Though  he  is  really  a  superior  per- 
son, this  Captain  Bohun  ;  you  would 
hardly  believe  the  influence  he  has  exer- 
cised over  Eustace  !" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  assure  you,  at  odd  times,  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  him,"  said  Mary.  "  By  the 
tranquil  force  of  example,  he  detained 
Eustace  from  the  gaming-table,  and  all  the 
other  degrading  follies  with  which  we  are 
led  to  believe  the  youthful  heroes  of  our 
age  beguile  their  leisure.  And  then,  he  is 
in  earnest,  a  quality  that  before  any  other 
would  entitle  a  man  to  claim  some  kindred 
with  the  old  chivalry.  He  is  not  disfigured 
by  that  hard,  mocking,  bantering  spirit, 
which  is  now  your  only  wear  in  society  ; 
and,  as  you  might  expect  from  such  a  cha- 
racter, his  respect  for  women  amounts  to 
veneration." 
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"  I  do  think  that  a  good  sign,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  And  yet  you  will  not  come  down  ?" 
said  Mary  ;  "  well,  don't  be  dull  in  my  ab- 
sence. 1  will  not  implore  you,  like  Miss 
Meredith,  not  to  repeat  my  praises  to  Cap- 
tain Bohun,  for  it  is  very  likely  I  shall  tell 
him  myself  how  I  have  been  spending  the 
last  five  minutes." 

Constance  sat  working  for  some  time, 
and  then  rose  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
She  thought  the  gentlemen  were  paying  a 
very  long  visit ;  but  there  were  their  horses 
being  still  led  up  and  down  before  the  door. 
Then  she  opened  the  cottage  piano,  and 
began  to  play  all  the  waltzes  she  could  re- 
collect. She  had  scarcely  gone  through 
the  first  set,  when  the.  door  opened  gently, 
much  as  if  the  person  outside  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  of  the  reception  he  might 
meet  with,  and  her  cousin  Eustace  en- 
tered. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  you,"  she  said,  turning  back 
to   the  piano ;  "  now   you   have  just  put 
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that  last  waltz  out  of  my  head.  How  do 
you  do  ?" 

"lam  come  to  hear  that  last  waltz," 
said  Eustace  taking  a  chair  by  the  piano  ; 
"  and  I  have  brought  you  some  helio- 
trope." 

11  As  a  bribe!"  returned  Constance; 
"  well  here  is  the  waltz." 

"  You  really  play  very  well,"  said  her 
cousin  when  she  had  finished. 

"  But  that  is  not  at  all  surprising,"  re- 
plied Constance,  "  for  I  have  taken  some 
pains  to  learn,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
stupid." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  very  rude 
this  morning,  coming  in  without  wishing 
you  good  morning ;  but  the  fact  was,  you 
see—" 

c<  No,"  interrupted  Constance,  "  I  did 
not  think  about  it.  Oh  !  yes,  I  believe  I 
did  ;  I  thought  you  behaved  rather  well." 

Eustace  was  very  much  gratified  by  this 
concession,  and  began  to  turn  over  in  his 
mind  what  compliment  he  should  pay  her. 
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"  What  a  splendid  hand  you  have,  Con- 
stance," said  he,  after  a  short  silence. 

"  Finger,  is  the  proper  term,"  said  Con- 
stance with  a  little  nod  of  her  head,  as  she 
ran  down  a  scale. 

"  No,  but  I  mean,"  insisted  Eustace, 
"  that  I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful 
hand." 

"  Dear  me,  you  are  growing  personal," 
said  Constance.  "  Do  me  the  favour  to 
ring  the  bell.  A  cup  of  coffee,  please, 
Gibson.  You  dine  at  such  grand  hours 
here,  that  one  is  obliged  to  use  precautions 
against  starving.  How  nice  this  coffee  is  ; 
if  you  were  to  go  down  stairs  you  could  get 
some  for  yourself.  Mrs.  Butler  excels  in 
her  coffee." 

"  A  hint  for  me  to  make  myself  scarce  I 
suppose  !"   said  her  cousin. 

"  Precisely,"  replied  Constance.  "  I  hate 
to  be  looked  at  when  I  have  a  cold,  and 
there  you  sit  staring  at  my  red  nose  and 
my  weak  eyes,  in  a  way  that  would  exas- 
perate the  most  patient  temper." 
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"  I  obey  you  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance," said  her  cousin  rising. 

"  Have  you  a  pencil  about  you  ?  Because 
I  should  like  to  write  that  down  ;  it  is  such 
a  new  remark.  No  don't  lean  on  the  back 
of  my  chair,  for  that  is  worse  than  the 
staring.' ' 

"  You  are  so  amusing,"  said  Eustace ; 
"  you  always  say  something  one  does  not 
expect." 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  more  at 
present,"  said  Constance,  "  for  1  have  a  let- 
ter to  write.  Take  a  book,  will  you  ;  or  go 
on  with  my  netting,  if  you  must  stay  here. 

"  Eustace  preferred  the  netting.  He 
hung  the  ribbon  to  his  spur,  and  went  on 
for  some  time  very  prosperously.  "Con- 
stance, I've  made  a  long  stitch." 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  replied  Con- 
stance, "  take  it  out." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Clever  !"  retorted  Constance  as  she 
dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  I  say,  Constance  ?" 
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"  Well— another  long  stitch  ?" 

"  No — do  you  patronise  extract  of  Roses 
for  your  hair  sometimes  ?     1  do  always." 

"  Pleasant  intelligence  for  the  proprietors, 
but  it  does  not  happen  to  affect  me." 

"  Well  now,"  began  Eustace  throwing 
down  her  netting. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  I'm  hanged  if  it  is  not  all  clouding 
over." 

"  If  you  were  hanged,"  muttered  Con- 
stance, "  I  should  stand  some  chance  of 
completing  my  letter." 

"I  say,  have  you  seen  anything  of  old 
Thornton  for  the  last  age  ?" 

"  Yes— I  have." 

"  I  shall  go  and  try  what  I  can  make  of 
the  old  fellow  some  day." 

"  If  you  do,"  said  Constance  laying  down 
her  pen,  "I  advise  you  strongly  to  speak 
plainly.  Don't  drop  your  r's  in  this  way, 
my  dear  Sir,  I  wegwet  extwemely  that  your 
wheumatism  has  been  so  twobelsome  ;  be- 
cause, if  you  do,  he  will  certainly  cut  you 
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off  with  a  fourpenny-piece.  Now  that  you 
may  recollect  my  advice,  go  directly;  good 
day." 

And  Constance  shut  the  door  on  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  likely  to  inherit 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  a  year,  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  a  chaperon  denies  herself 
to  a  miserable  younger  brother,  whose 
visions  of  love  and  a  cottage  are  imperti- 
nently connecting  themselves  with  her  fair 
and  artful  charge. 

In  fact,  Eustace  was  undergoing  that 
phase  of  admiration  which  may  be  coaxed 
and  flattered,  and  petted  into  a  downright 
proposal ;  but  Constance  wrould  have  had 
just  as  distinct  an  idea  of  accepting  Tim  as 
her  cousin  ;  and  matters  never  went  any 
farther  between  them. 

She  learned  from  Mary  that  Captain 
Bohun  came  over  to  Hillsted  almost  every 
day  with  Eustace;  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  meet  him  accordingly  ;  but  whether  from 
accident  or  from  an  idea  that  Miss  D'Oyley 
had  purposely  avoided  him,  he  came  no  more 
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during  the  week  she  passed  there.  She  expe- 
rienced an  undefined  feeling  of  vexation  at 
this  circumstance,  because  when  one  has 
screwed  up  one's  courage  to  support  any  dis- 
agreeable adventure,  there  is  something  of 
disappointment  in  the  effort  being  made  to 
no  purpose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Isa.      Hast  heard  the  proverb,  Aurio,  that  truth 
Lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  ? 

Ann.  'Tis  false — 

'Tis  set  aloft  as  hangs  the  moon  in  Heavens 

Tracing  a  silver  path  across  the  deep 

And  stormy  waters  that  make  up  man's  life. 

ANON. 

"  No  answer  from  uncle  Thornton, 
Harry !"  said  Constance  one  morning  as  the 
brother  and  sister  were  taking  a  walk 
together. 

"  And  I  go  back  to  college  on  Tuesday !" 
said  Harry;  "  but  it  does  not  signify,  I  shall 
be  able  to  manage.'' 

"Look  here,"  said  Constance  stopping 
short  and  pulling  off  her  glove;  "do  you 
think  this  ring  is  worth  much  ?" 
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"  Much  :  I  am  sure  it  is.  Why  Constance, 
how  did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

"  Why  then,"  said  Constance,  not  attend- 
ing to  the  question,  "  I'll  make  uncle 
Thornton  keep  his  word,  in  spite  of  himself. 
I  dare  say  he  was  offended  by  my  asking 
him  for  so  much  money  ;  now  it  was  his 
fault.  So  take  this  to  town  to-morrow  and 
accept  whatever  papa's  goldsmith  will  give 
you  for  it" 

Harry  said  a  great  deal  against  this  plan  3 
but  Constance  was  positive,  and  at  last 
he  yielded. 

Now  the  letter  which  Constance  had 
written  to  her  uncle,  had  arrived  while  he 
was  suffering  from  a  bad  fit  of  the  gout. 
His  correspondence  was  never  important, 
and  he  desired  his  sister  to  read  his  letters 
out  to  him.  When  she  opened  the  one 
from  Constance,  she  glanced  over  it,  and 
having  some  vague  idea  that  she  might 
divert  the  fifty  pounds,  (which  she  knew 
would  be  forthcoming,)  into  her  own  pocket, 
she  told  him  it  was  only  a  tailor's  circular, 
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and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  called  the 
supposed  tailor  a  fool,  being  at  the  mo- 
ment in  rather  an  irascible  condition,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

Harry  received  five  and  thirty  guineas 
for  the  ring  ;  and  being  relieved  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  embarrassments,  he 
went  back  to  college  with  a  clear  consci- 
ence, and  a  very  warm  sense  of  obligation 
to  his  sister. 

Time  passed  on  with  quick  footsteps,  for 
Constance  was  fully  employed.  She  reliev- 
ed her  mother  entirely  from  the  cares  of 
housekeeping,  that  she  might  devote  more 
time  to  her  husband.  But  then,  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  could  not  take  long  walks,  and 
Constance  was  her  father's  companion 
whenever  he  went  farther  than  the  limits 
of  their  village.  And  Mrs.  D'Oyley  could 
not  read  aloud  for  five  minutes  together  : 
Constance  read  beautifully,  and  she  spent 
part  of  every  morning  in  reading  to  her 
father.  She  was  intelligent,  and  had  been 
well  educated ;  but  the  books  her  father  liked 
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to  hear,  were  of  a  different  stamp  from 
those  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reading 
by  herself.  They  gave  a  firmness  to  her 
mind,  a  clearness  to  her  reasoning  powers. 
She  had  never  been  the  victim  of  senti- 
ment, but  these  books  acted  as  a  sort  of 
tonic  to  her  character.  She  began  to  feel 
the  luxury  of  intellectual  strength.  She 
was  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  and  she 
always  began  the  morning  with  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  bible ;  but  she  very  much 
regretted  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Latin 
or  Greek.  Her  father  was  so  fond  of  the 
classics,  so  finished  a  scholar  !  she  began 
to  teach  herself  Latin  ;  but  she  hoped 
secretly  that  her  father  would  recover  his 
sight  long  before  she  was  able  to  read  his 
favourite  Roman  historians. 

One  morning,  when  her  father  and  mother 
wrere  gone  to  London  for  the  day,  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  capital  opportunity 
to  set  the  study  in  order.  The  books  were 
certainly  in  rather  a  scattered  condition; 
but  now  that  they  were  in  her  hands,  she 
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was  resolved  that  nothing  should  exceed  the 
neatness  of  their  arrangement.  It  was  a 
long  task.  She  had  found  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  Cicero  on  as  many  different 
shelves,  and  was  hunting  for  the  rest,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  a  brisk  rap  at  the 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  there  stood  uncle 
Thornton. 

It  was  rather  an  awkward  meeting,  on 
her  part,  at  least.  She  coloured  a  little, 
and  breathed  quickly  ;  she  had  done  all  for 
the  best,  that  was  a  comfort.  She  only 
hoped  he  wouldn't  ask  to  see  her  ring.  So 
she  went  forward  and  shook  hands  with 
him. 

"  Busy,  I  see  !"  said  Mr.  Thornton  as  he 
entered. 

"  Yes,  very  busy,  uncle  ;  but  I  can  find 
you  a  chair,"  said  Constance,  placing  one 
for  him. 

The  room  was  dusty,  and  Mr.  Thornton 
began  to  cough. 

"  All  this  learning  does  not  agree  with 

VOL.    II.  D 
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me,"  said  he,  smiling  ;  "let  us  go  into  the 
next  room." 

Constance  followed  him. 

"  And  papa  is  out,  unfortunately,' '  she 
said. 

"  Never  mind,  I  came  to  see  you,"  said 
uncle  Thornton.  "  Why  you  are  grown — 
prettier — that's  not  the  word,  but  it  will 
do,  since  I  saw  you  last.  Not  much  griev- 
ing, I  take  it  ?■" 

"  Yes,  uncle,  a  great  deal ;  though,  I 
think  not  exactly  in  the  sense  you  mean. 
I  cannot  see  papa  losing  his  sight  without 
some  sorrow,  though  I  bear  it  better  than  I 
did." 

"  Losing  his  sight,  eh  ?"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  and  thereupon  he  whistled  softly,  and 
finished  by  invoking  the  name  of  Mistress 
Parker  several  times. 

Constance  did  not  know  whether  these 
expressions  were  meant  to  be  sympathetic, 
so  she  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  know  this  ring  ?"  sad  her  uncle 
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suddenly  drawing  her  ring  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  holding  it  before  her. 

She  was  as  much  surprised  as  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  life,  how  he  could  have 
come  by  it ;  but  that  was  not  the  present 
question. 

"  Yes,  uncle,  it  was  mine,"  she  replied 
steadily. 

"  Right,"  said  her  uncle.  "  You  are, 
without  exception — well,  go  on." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  should  tell  you 
all  about  it  ?"  asked  Constance. 

"  Just  so  ;  let  us  have  the  whole  history." 

Constance  told  it  him  without  reserve. 
"  I  have  not  concealed  Harry's  imprudence 
from  you,"  she  said,  "  because  I  know  it 
will  never  reach  papa's  ears  through  you, 
since  you  must  suppose  how  anxious  I  have 
been  to  keep  it  from  him,  if  I  could  have 
recourse  to  such  extreme  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  his  knowing  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  told  a  lie,"  said 
Mr.  Thornton. 

d  2 
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"  Not  that  I  recollect,"  returned  Con- 
stance. 

"  How  do  you  think  a  person  feels  who 
plays  a  part  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
mixes  truth  with  falsehood  till  she  cannot 
distinguish  one  from  the  other,  never 
looked  a  fellow-creature  in  the  face  while 
she  was  speaking,  lest  she  should  read  in 
his  eyes  the  mistrust  she  ought  to  excite  in 
his  heart,  eh,  child  ?" 

Mr.  Thornton  spoke  with  unusual  energy. 

"  I  should  think,  uncle,  she  would  feel 
altogether  in  a  tangle,"  said  Constance, 
endeavouring  to  realise  the  picture  he  had 
drawn. 

Her  uncle  laughed  heartily  at  her  illus- 
tration, and  then  said :  "  Well,  I  never 
received  your  letter  ;  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  Con- 
stance. "How  odd  it  should  have  mis- 
carried !" 

"  You  think  it  did  ?" 
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"  Certainly,,,  returned  Constance. 

"  Do  you  think  that  somebody  (we  won't 
mention  names),  might  have  destroyed  your 
letter,  lest  by  accident  a  few  wretched  coins 
might  be  diverted  from  her  own  pocket, 
or  lest  the  very  confidence  you  shewed  me 
might  be  productive  of  still  more  beneficial 
results  ?" 

"  No,  uncle,"  said  Constance. 

tl  You  don't  believe  such  a  thing  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  Not  likely,  uncle  !  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that, happens  in  novels;  it  came  in 
after  people  had  done  writing  about  giants 
and  ogres.  Letters  are  not  tampered  with 
in  these  days,  nor  wills,  nor  warming-pans. 
I  think  a  person  might  very  likely  say  an 
ill-natured,  or  even  an  untrue  thing  of  me, 
to  gain  a  purpose ;  but  when  you  come  to 
suppressing  letters,  it  is  too  romantic,  uncle 
Thornton.5' 

"  Now  I  wonder  where  in  the  name  of 
goodness  that  girl  picked  up  all  her  com- 
mon sense,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  other 
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girls  have  not  any.  I  can't  make  it  out. 
But,  however,  here's  your  ring  again." 

"  I  really  don't  deserve  it,  uncle,"  said 
Constance.  "It  is  not  fair  to  sell  it,  and 
have  it  too." 

"  Yes  it  is,  if  I  choose  it,"  said  Mr. 
Thornton  stamping  his  stick  on  the  ground. 
"  Who  is  that  coming  up  your  front 
steps  ?" 

"  I  think,  Sir,  it  is  Mrs.  Parker,"  said 
Constance. 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  stole  gently 
open,  and  that  lady  entered. 

"  So  Mistress  Parker,"  said  he,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  played  with 
his  stick,  "  so  Mr.  D'Oyley  is  going  blind  ; 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  You  did  not 
know  it — not  you  !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed !  this  is  a  mysterious 
dispensation,  dear  brother,"  she  lisped  out 
in  the  midst  of  an  embrace  she  was  inflict- 
ing on  Constance. 

"  Mysterious!  cant!"  retorted  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton.    "  What  is  mysterious  ?     I  hate  the 
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word.  There  is  nothing  so  mysterious  as 
duplicity,  Mistress  Parker  ;  tell  that  to  your 
cobbler  the  next  time  you  have  him  quietly 
to  supper,  when  you  think  I  am  gone  to 
town  I" 

This  having  some  reference  to  a  recent 
quarrel  between  the  brother  and  sister,  pro- 
duced a  gentle  sigh  from  Mrs.  Parker ; 
and  as  quarrelling  is  not  easy  where  there 
is  only  one  performer,  he  did  not  pursue 
the  topic. 

Mrs.  Parker  made  polite  inquiries  of 
Constance  concerning  her  father,  and  mo- 
ther, and  brothers,  and  finished  by  saying 
with  many  words  and  sighs,  "  I  suppose, 
my  dear,  we  have  not  much  to  say  about 
our  own  health  at  present  ?" 

11  She's  very  well,"  interposed  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton. "  Don't  you  see  how  well  she  looks  ? 
Well  enough  to  come  down  with  me  into 
Herefordshire,  eh  Constance  ?" 

"  Dear  brother,  if  you  would  only  con- 
sider— " 

Consider — well  ?"    said   Mr.    Thornton, 
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leaning  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and  look- 
ing hard  at  her. 

"  Her  poor  father !  she  couldn't  quite 
leave  him,"  murmured  Mrs.  Parker. 

"  Yes,  she  could,"  returned  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton ;  "  for  there's  Mrs.  D'Oyley  to  look 
after  him.  What  did  she  marry  him  for? 
She  could,  but  she  won't.  She  doesn't 
want  my  money,  not  a  stiver  of  it ;  she  can 
do  without  it,  think  of  that,  Mistress  Par- 
ker !  She  won't  come  down  to  Leyton  to 
coax  me  out  of  a  legacy.  Come  along, 
Mistress  Parker  ;  she  is  no  company  for 
you — or  me  ;  she  despises  us  ;  she  does 
nothing  but  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Parker; 
think  of  that !  Here,  make  haste  and  get 
out  of  her  way ;"  and  shaking  hands  very 
cordially  with  her  as  he  passed,  the  curious 
old  gentleman  hurried  Mrs.  Parker  down 
the  front  steps. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  were  talking  here  and  there — this  and  that. 

THE    STRANGER, 

The  spring  came  in  very  early  and  warm. 
Constance  was  very  glad  of  this  for  her 
father's  sake ;  he  could  spend  almost  the 
whole  day  out  of  doors,  and  this  to  one 
whose  in-door  pursuits  were  of  necessity 
narrowing  fast,  was  important  to  his  health 
and  recreation. 

About  this  time,  she  received  another 
pressing  invitation  from  her  cousin  Mary, 
to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  at  Hillsted. 
She  had  delayed  going  to  town  this  year, 
because  her  brother's  regiment  was  ex- 
pected to  remove  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  she  wished  to  stay  at  Hillsted 

d3 
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as  long  as  he  remained  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. She  was  going  to  give  a  breakfast 
and  a  ball,  both  in  one  week,  and  she 
wished  Constance  to  be  present  at  them. 

Constance  would  very  willingly  have  ex- 
cused herself,  for  her  neighbours  had  left 
her  very  much  to  herself  for  some  time 
past,  and  the  habit  of  liking  society  wears 
off  considerably  in  solitude.  It  was  for 
this  very  reason  that  Mrs.  D'Oyley  urged 
her  to  go,  for  she  thought  her  too  young 
to  give  up  society  altogether,  and  if  she 
mixed  in  it  at  all,  her  mother  knew  that 
practice  alone  would  enable  her  to  play  her 
part  with  ease. 

So  she  went,  very  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  cousin  Mary.  The  time  before 
dinner  was  spent  in  trying  on  a  succession 
of  new  bonnets,  which  had  been  sent  down 
for  Mary  to  choose  among,  one  of  which 
Miss  Hilton  insisted  upon  presenting  to 
Constance.  It  was  in  vain  that  Gibson 
hinted  that  the  chip  with  the  double  violets 
was  the  very  one  that  she  said  most  be- 
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came  Miss  Hilton,  in  vain  too  Constance 
declared  that  she  was  not  at  all  ambitious 
of  making  an  effect  at  the  breakfast  the 
next  day.  Mary,  seating  herself  at  the  che- 
val-glass, laughed  at  Gibson,  and  coaxed 
Constance,  and  the  chip  bonnet  was  de- 
spatched into  her  cousin's  room. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  think  as  you  re- 
marked, Mrs.  Gibson,  I  should  look  very 
distinguished  in  a  white  chip  bonnet.  The 
last  time  I  wore  one,  I  was  bridesmaid  to 
Miss  Bland.  There  is  literally  no  end  to 
those  Blands,  Constance.  I  said  then  it 
should  be  the  last  time.  It  is  a  heavy  trial 
to  the  complexion,  isn't  it,  Gibson  ?" 

"  La  !  Miss  Hilton,  "  you  always  make 
yourself  out  to  have  no  good  looks  ;  but 
I  know  what  the  gentlemen  think." 

"  So  do  I,  Gibson,"  said  Mary,  laugh- 
ing. "  They  think  I  have  a  very  pretty — 
fortune." 

"  Something  besides  that,  Miss  Hilton, 
I  fancy,"  said  Gibson. 

"  No,  surely,"    said  Mary;    "  they  are 
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not  so  stupid  as  to  think  I  shall  come  in  for 
any  of  the  landed  property,  because  there's 
Eustace.  Oh !  I  haven't  tried  the  lilac 
bonnet,  that  with  the  Honiton  lace." 

"  That  is  nothing  like  so  distinguished 
as  the  blue,  Miss  Hilton  !"  said  Gibson,  as 
she  stood  with  a  bonnet  on  each  hand, 
looking  prodigiously  tall  and  grim. 

"  Gibson  has  only  one  idea — to  look  dis- 
tinguished ;  but  I  mean  to  be  simple  to- 
morrow,—  a  cambric  muslin  gown,  Gibson, 
and  this  identical  lilac  thing  I" 

"Well,  and  all  the  officers  coming!" 
said  Gibson,  turning  up  her  eyes. 

"  Think  of  that,  Constance  ;  Gibson  is 
sure  they  won't  make  me  an  offer  in  this 
bonnet.  It  is  a  sort  of  safety-bonnet,  a 
kind  of  patent  preserver.  Let  me  have 
another  look  at  it,  Gibson,  before  you  put 
it  away.  You  are  right,  it  has  rather  a 
severe  expression  about  the  crown.  It  is 
certainly  disagreeable  to  refuse  a  man,  not 
by  letter,  that  1  don't  mind,  but  viva  voce. 
In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  look  thank- 
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ful,  when  you  feel,  at  least  I  do,  very  cross ; 
and  then  you  have  to  make  a  speech  about 
honour  and  surprise,  and  I  know  not  what, 
when  you  feel  inclined  to  say,  my  good  sir, 
you  are  either  deluded  or  impertinent,  for 
you  don't  care  for  me,  and  it's  rude  to  ask 
for  my  money  ;  for  I  never  had  a  lover, 
Constance." 

"  La  !  Miss  Hilton,  how  you  do  go  on," 
said  Gibson,  whose  hard  features  had  re- 
laxed into  a  smile,  during  Mary's  speech. 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  object,  dear,"  said 
Mary,  rising,  we  will  dress  now,  though  it 
is  so  early,  for  one  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  twilight  ;  I  am  not  yet  old 
enough  to  sit  and  think  over  past  times. 
My  black  satin,  Gibson." 

Constance  dressed  with  all  expedition, 
and  finding  it,  as  her  cousin  said,  very  early, 
she  went  down  into  the  library,  with  a 
small  lamp  in  her  hand,  to  choose  a  book. 
While  she  was  looking  from  shelf  to  shelf, 
she  heard  some  one  enter  the  room,  who 
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exclaimed  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Miss 
D'Oyley,  I  am  sure." 

She  turned  her  head,  and  saw  Captain 
Bohun.  In  a  moment  she  felt  herself  crim- 
son over  neck  and  brow.  She  turned  again 
to  the  book  shelves  after  a  hurried  and 
confused  bow,  and  searched  vainly  among 
the  volumes,  while  the  figure  of  Isabel, 
and  the  green  lanes  in  which  she  had  wan- 
dered when  he  met  them  last,  seemed  to 
swim  before  her  dazzled  eyes.  The  next 
moment,  the  lamp  was  quietly  taken  from 
her  hand. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  Miss  D'Oyley," 
said  Captain  Bohun  ;  "I  have  spent  so 
many  happy  hours  here,  that  I  believe  I 
know  the  arrangement  of  these  books  bet- 
ter than  any  one,  except  Miss  Hilton." 

"  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  said 
Constance  ;  "  that  is,  if — oh,  don't  trouble 
yourself — I  hardly  know — " 

"  You  are  among  the  poets,  I  see,"  he 
said,  passing  the  lamp  along  the  shelf. 

"  Yes,   I  recollect,    I   was   looking   for 
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Percy's  Reliques."  said  Constance.  "Thank 
you,  I  have  it — I — " 

•  ■  I  think  you  have  Lalla  Rookh ;  here 
are  the  Reliques,"  said  Captain  Bohun, 
making  the  exchange  in  his  usual  calm 
manner.  "  And  pray  let  me  light  you  to 
the  drawing-room,  for  all  these  flower-bas- 
kets, though  very  pretty,  are  rather  in  the 
way." 

Constance  stopped,  and  made  some  indis- 
tinct reply.  It  was  a  very  long  room,  and 
there  was  no  light  in  it  but  from  the  lamp 
which  Captain  Bohun  carried ;  so  he  put 
her  hand  quietly  through  his  arm,  and  led 
her  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room.  He  moved  a  chair  to- 
wards her,  and  setting  down  the  lamp, 
leaned  against  the  chimney-piece  a  little 
way  off.  Constance  opened  her  book,  and 
tried  to  read  as  fast  as  she  could. 

•'  Miss  Hilton  is  quite  antique  in  her 
tastes,"  said  Captain  Bohun,  after  a  short 
silence.  "  That  lamp  is  of  the  genuine 
Pompeii  fashion." 
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Constance  started  as  he  spoke,  and  then 
said,  "Yes,  it  was;"  and  thinking  perhaps 
she  ought  not  to  read  when  he  was  in  the 
room,  she  laid  down  the  book,  and  looked 
uncomfortable. 

He  took  up  the  book  and  glanced  over 
it.  It  was  open  at  the  ballad  of  the  Nut- 
brown  Maid,  and  that  led  to  some  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  Erie's  son,  and 
his  singular  experiment. 

Constance  denied  the  mock  outlaw  any 
merit  at  all.  It  was  unpardonable  in  him 
to  try  his  lady's  faith,  for  suspicion  is  high 
treason  against  love.  She  wished  the  Nut- 
brown  lady  had  acted  like  Julia  in  the 
Rivals,  and  dismissed  her  lover  when  she 
learned  his  plot." 

Captain  Bohun  said  that  would  have 
been  opposed  to  the  laws  that  governed 
fiction  in  those  times,  which  to  end  well, 
must  end  with  a  marriage  ;  besides,  he  re- 
minded her  that  Julia  relented  in  the  last 
scene,   or  she  would  have  broken  the  in- 
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variable  semi-circle  that  forms  round  the 
foot-lights  at  the  close  of  every  comedy. 

Constance  denied  that  the  semi-circle 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  Julia's  forgive- 
ness ;  but  she  said  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Nut-brown  Maid,  marriage  was  an  impera- 
tive object  with  women." 

"  In  those  days,  you  think !"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun. 

It  was  provoking  to  hear  him  say  this  so 
quietly,  looking  straight  into  the  fire  too, 
as  if  he  meant  nothing  particular.  Con- 
stance could  not  help  laughing,  at  which 
he  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

"  I  know  you  would  imply  that  it  is 
quite  as  great  an  object  in  the  present 
day,"  she  said.  "  But  I  meant,  when  I 
called  it  imperative,  that  women  in  that 
time  required  a  husband  to  protect  their 
lives  and  properties,  which  the  law  is  so 
obliging  as  to  do  now." 

"  And  are  you  one  of  the  few  who  prefer 
the  sweet  discord  of  these  Saxon  lines  to 
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the  more  polished  graces  of  a  later  school 
of  poetry  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  to  say  yes,  dear,"  said 
Mary  as  she  entered,  "  for  Shakspeare, 
you  know,  was  very  Saxon.  Ah !  the 
Nut-brown  Maid  ;  very  musical  to  the  par- 
ties concerned,  I  dare  say  : 

For  in  my  mynde 
Of  all  mankynde 
I  love  but  you  alone, 

"  But  this  is  my  favourite,  Constance  : 

The  winter  weather  itt  waxeth  colde 
And  froste  doth  freeze  on  every  hill, 
And  Boreas  blows  his  blasts  so  bolde. 

"  There's  alliteration  for  you.  And  again, 
how  the  homely  roughness  of  these  lines 
pleases  my  ear  : 

My  cloak,  it  was  a  very  good  cloak, 
It  ha'  been  always  true  to  the  wear, 
But  now  it  is  not  worth  a  groat, 
I  have  had  itt  four  and  forty  year. 
Some  time  itt  was  of  cloth  in  graine, 
'Tis  now  but  a  grey  clout  as  you  may  see, 
Itt  will  hold  out  neither  wind  nor  raine, 
And  I'll  have  a  new  cloak  about  me. 
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at  least,  I  hope  I  have  quoted  rightly,  for  I 
cannot  find  the  page." 

"  The  great  charm  of  these  early  writ- 
ers," said  Captain  Bohun,  "  is  their  freedom 
from  egotism." 

"  True,"  said  Mary  ;  "  you  form  abso- 
lutely no  idea  of  the  men  themselves  by 
their  writings,  and  this  is  a  virtue  never 
to  be  observed  after  Charles  the  First's 
age.  The  poetry  of  life  was  broken  up  by 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated men  to  forget  themselves,  went  alto- 
gether out  of  print  as  well  as  out  of 
fashion." 

Captain  Bohun  asked  Constance  if  she 
admired  Schiller's  ballads,  and  she  con- 
fessed that  she  did  not  understand  Ger- 
man. 

"  The  Germans  are  a  more  melancholy 
people  than  the  English,"  said  Mary, 
"  though  we  have  a  character  for  suicide, 
their  writings  shew  it." 

"  But  the  writings  of  a  people  are  hardly 
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an  evidence  of  their  disposition,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun  ;  "  witness  the  Italians,  a  peo- 
ple all  fervour,  with  a  style,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  remarkable  for  anything 
but  energy." 

"  The  Germans  have  more  genius  than 
the  English,"  said  Constance  ;  "  and  genius 
is  always  melancholy." 

"  What  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare  ?" 
asked  Mary. 

"  I  think  we  should  distinguish  between 
creative  and  adaptive  genius.  Shakspeare 
is  the  head  of  the  one,  as  Byron  of  the 
other  class.  The  temperament  of  men  of 
genius  must  be  melancholy.  The  only 
writings  in  which  Shakspeare  has  suffered 
traces  of  his  own  emotions  to  appear,  are 
tinctured  with  a  profound  spirit  of  sad- 
ness." 

"  Yes,  his  sonnets,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  question  if  great  gaiety  of  tempera- 
ment can  exist  either  with  much  thought 
or  much  impulse,"  said  Captain  Bohun. 
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"  No,"  said  Mary;  "  for  reason  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other,  will  forbid  it." 

"  Thus,"  said  Captain  Bohun,  "  Byron, 
who  wrote  at  the  suggestion  of  his  own 
feelings,  ran  through  all  the  phases  of  his 
morbid  sufferings.  He  imagined  actually 
nothing — never  related  what  he  had  not 
felt  or  seen  in  some  shape  or  other.  But 
Shakspeare  conceived  characters  and  situa- 
tions to  which  he  had  no  affinity ;  and  in- 
stead of  reflecting  endless  pictures  of  the 
shadows  on  his  own  heart,  traced  in  cha- 
racters of  light  the  whole  mighty  range 
of  human  joy  and  sorrow." 

"  You  certainly  do  think  "  said  Mary, 
looking  up  at  Captain  Bohun,  "though 
you  are  in  the  army  ;  but  then  you  don't 
like  it,  that  is  one  comfort." 

"  A  singular  consolation,"  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  for  a  man  to  belong  to  a  profession 
that  he  hates  !" 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Mary,  "  I  knew  I 
had  a  question  to  ask  you.     You  remem- 
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ber,  I  dare  say,  that  Crabbe,  in  one  of 
his  strange  wanderings,  enlisted  in  a  ca- 
valry regiment,  and  was  discovered  by  an 
officer,  who  likewise  procured  his  discharge, 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  written  a  line  in 
the  Greek  character,  I  think  from  Sopho- 
cles, in  the  stable,  underneath  his  saddle. 
Now  I  wonder  how  many  officers  in  your 
regiment  could  distinguish  Greek  from 
Chinese  ?" 

"  I  really  could  not  undertake  to  say," 
replied  Captain  Bohun,  laughing.  "Ask 
Eustace  ;  here  he  comes." 

"  Oh  !  don't  ask  me  anything,"  said 
Eustace,  sinking  on  a  sofa.  UI  am  poi- 
soned, utterly  poisoned ;  my  servant  has 
put  the  wrong  scent  on  my  handkerchief. 
Verbena,  is  not  it  horrid  ?  I  only  found  it 
out  coming  down  stairs  ;  it  has  given  me 
such  a  headache !" 

"Is  it  worse  than  cigars,  I  wonder  ?" 
said  Constance,  who  seldom  gave  him 
much  peace  when  she  was  present.  "I 
am  too  disgusted   even  to  laugh  at  you, 
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Eustace.  What  business  have  you  to  know 
the  name  of  perfumes,  unless,  indeed,  you 
wish  to  sit  for  the  portrait  of  Hotspur's 
fop  !"  And  to  relieve  her  feelings,  she  mut- 
tered the  lines  beginning : 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 

with  a  keenness  of  expression  that  highly 
amused  Captain  Bohun,  and  extorted  from 
Eustace  his  usual  exclamation  of,  "  What 
an  idea !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

For  I  can  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  speak, 
That  any  man  shall  hope  to  profit  by  me, 
And  for  my  languages  they  are  so  many 
That  put  them  altogether  they  will  scarce 
Serve  to  beg  single  beer  in. — 

THE    CAPTAIX. 

"Upon  my  word,  Constance,  if  I  am  ever 
to  be  envious  of  you,  I  had  better  begin 
this  morning,"  said  Mary,  as  her  cousin 
entered  her  dressing-room  on  the  day  of 
the  breakfast ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  Miss 
D'Oyley  to-day,  Gibson  ?" 

"  Miss  D'Oyley  looks  remarkably  well, 
Miss  Hilton,"  said  Gibson,  in  rather  a 
stately  manner ;  for  she  had  not  forgotten 
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the  young  lady's  rejection  of  the  chip  bonnet 
which  was  now  helping,  amazingly,  the  very 
pretty  looks  of  Constance. 

"  But  if  you  had  taken  my  advice,  Miss 
Hilton—" 

"  I  should  doubtless  at  this  moment  be 
looking  exactly  as  well  as  my  cousin — as 
young  too — 

As  a  rose  at  fairest ; 
Neither  a  bud  nor  blown. 

said  Mary  laughing;  "but  I'll  thank  you, 
Gibson,  for  a  pair  of  straw  coloured  gloves, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Well,  Miss  Hilton,  it  is  of  no  use  my 
saying  anything,"  said  Gibson  handing  her 
the  gloves. 

"Thank  you,  Gibson;  you  shall  choose 
my  ball  dress  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  !  that's  settled,  thank  goodness  gra- 
cious," said  Gibson,  arranging  her  young 
lady's  black  silk  mantle  ;  "  because  when 
young  ladies  begin  to  fancy  themselves 
old—" 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Yes,  when  they  get  hold  of  that  idea  a 
little  earlier  than  their  neighbours,"  said 
Mary  pushing  back  the  cheval-glass,  "what 
do  you  think,  Constance ;  does  it  not  look 
rather  clever?" 

They  went  down  into  the  gardens,  where 
the  company  had  just  begun  to  assemble  ; 
and  the  beautiful  gardens  were  wonderfully 
enlivened  by  groups  of  well  dressed  women ; 
and  Eustace  had  invited  a  number  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  ladies  were  very  well  pleased 
at  it  ;  and  the  band  of  his  regiment  was 
stationed  in  the  gardens,  and  that  was 
another  delightful  circumstance. 

"  If  you  will  remain  under  this  tree,"  said 
Mary,  "  while  I  receive  some  of  the  people, 
I  shall  know  where  to  find  you.  Eustace, 
oh !  I  am  glad  you  are  early,  there  is 
nothing  for  you  to  do  yet  but  to  amuse 
Constance,  till  I  come  back." 

"Very  delighted,  I  am  sure  !"  said  Eus- 
tace. "What  a  fine  day!" 

"Fortunately  for  our  bonnets  and  your 
tempers,"  said  Constance  ;  "  rain  on  such 
an  occasion  would  spoil  both." 
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"  It  would  be  a  pity  I'm  sure,  to  spoil 
such  a  very  pretty  bonnet,"  said  Eustace. 

Constance  made  no  reply  to  this  remark, 
and  conversation  seemed  likely  to  drop 
between  them. 

"  That's  Sinclair,"  said  Eustace  pointing 
with  his  stick  through  the  trees  ;  and  there's 
Morton  ;  and  there's  Heywood  ;  some  of 
our  fellows,  you  know. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Constance  ;  "  do 
they  differ  from  any  other  people's  fel- 
lows ?" 

"  Oh  !  Sinclair  is  rather  odd,  he  makes 
his  horse  take  snuff;  and  he  tried  to  teach 
a  Newfoundland  dog  to  blow  the  trumpet. 
But  the  brute  would  not  learn,  and  bit  him 
into  the  bargain." 

"  How  very  ungrateful!"  said  Constance. 

"Yes,"  replied  Eustace.  "We  think 
him  mad  sometimes.  I'll  introduce  him  to 
you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance  ;  and  Eus- 
tace having  summoned  his  friend,  the 
introduction  took  place. 

e  2 
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Mr.  Sinclair  stared  at  Constance,  and 
asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  the  gardens 
very  beautiful  5  and  having  ascertained  that 
she  did,  he  applied  himself  to  gathering  the 
buds  from  a  rose  tree  that  grew  near,  and 
eating  them.  Eustace  then  thought  that 
he  saw  Colonel  Bohun  and  his  governor 
(anglice  his  father)  walking  in  another  part 
of  the  garden,  so  he  gave  Constance  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  went  away, 
going  through  the  broadsword  exercise 
with  his  stick  as  he  went  ;  a  commendable 
practice  which  may  be  often  observed  in 
young  officers. 

Now  Constance  was  in  rather  an  indo^ 
lent  humour,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  amusing  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
is  the  present  order  of  things  when  a  young 
woman  is  in  company  with  a  young  man. 
She  sat  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her 
parasol  and  looking  at  the  company  as  they 
moved  about  the  lawn,  until  she  quite  for- 
got his  presence.  He  remained  however 
just  where  he  was  left,  eating  rose-buds, 
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and  looking  from  time  to  time  at  Constance, 
wondering  very  much  why  she  did  not  look 
at  him. 

Now  Mr.  Sinclair  wom\d  succeed  to  a 
large  property  at  his  father's  death,  and  he 
therefore  lived  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm 
lest  any  lady  should  catch  him  ;  a  cause 
of  terror  that  did  not  seem  very  reason- 
able, for  to  the  uninitiated,  making  an  offer 
appears  quite  a  voluntary  affair. 

However  when  he  saw  that  she  had  for- 
gotten all  about  him,  he  took  courage  and 
was  going  to  address  her,  when  she  turned 
her  head,  and  thus  recalling  him  to  her 
remembrance  she  held  out  her  hand  for  a 
rose-bud. 

"Are  they  nice  ?"  said  she;  "give  me 
one,  please." 

Something  original  in  her  manner  seem- 
ed to  take  his  fancy  ;  he  complied  with  her 
request,  and  drew  a  garden  chair  close  to 
hers. 

"  Upon   my   word,"  said   he,  "  I  don't 
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know  what  they  are  like  •  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else." 

Constance  laughed,  and  her  companion 
gave  her  to  understand  that,  placed  as  he 
was,  he  could  only  have  been  thinking  of 
her  ;  at  which  she  laughed  still  more. 

He  then  told  her  it  was  glorious  fun 
shooting  wild  ducks,  for  his  style  of  con- 
versation was  liable  to  transitions,  which 
surprised  Constance,  as  her  acquaintance 
with  him  was  so  recent.  However,  she 
told  him  she  could  not  enter  into  his  feel- 
ings on  that  subject,  since  she  never  tried 
—a  reply  that  seemed  to  divert  him  ex- 
ceedingly. He  then  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  figure  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  passing,  which  he  compared  to  a 
Champagne  bottle.  This  was  done  to 
pique  Constance  ;  but  she  laughed  again 
and  said  she  wished  she  had  taken  more 
notice  of  the  young  lady.  He  then  said, 
perhaps  his  simile  was  not  a  very  good  one, 
and  Constance  defended  the  simile  on  the 
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plea  that  it  was  a  proof  of  his  admiration  to 
compare  the  lady  to  whatever  he  liked  best, 
so  that  they  managed  to  amuse  each  other 
tolerably,  till  Mary  came  up  to  them,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  Captain  Bohun,  and  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  dashing  looking 
young  ladies  whom  Constance  discovered 
to  be  the  Frampton  party. 

Mr.  Sinclair  came  to  the  back  of  Mary's 
chair,  and  Captain  Bohun  was  talking  in  a 
low  voice  to  Constance,  about  the  waltzes 
that  the  band  was  playing  ;  and  the  Framp- 
ton party  flourished  their  little  parasols, 
and  wished  that  some  other  officers  would 
come  that  way. 

It  so  happened  that  Mary  inquired  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  after  his  Newfoundland  dog ; 
and  suggested  to  Constance  that  she  ought 
to  provide  herself  with  such  a  one,  to  save 
any  little  children  that  might  be  drowning 
in  her  neighbourhood.  This  brought  out 
the  story  of  the  mill-stream,  which  did  not 
seem  to  afford  any  entertainment  to  the 
Miss  Framptons  or  their  little  friend  Miss 
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Meredith.  Captain  Bohun  said  something 
in  a  still  lower  tone  to  Constance  which 
made  her  blush,  and  Mr.  Sinclair  exclaimed 
"  Upon  my  soul!"  which,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  great  deal ;  and  moreover  told  Constance 
he  should  be  quite  happy  if  she  would  have 
his  Newfoundland  dog.  Constance  said  she 
would  rather  not,  and  she  wished  they  would 
talk  of  something  else,  for  she  caught  such 
a  dreadful^  cold  on  that  occasion  that  if 
people  only  mentioned  it,  she  always  began 
to  sneeze.  Mr.  Sinclair  came  round  di- 
rectly in  front  of  her,  and  began  asking  a 
number  of  questions  ;  such  as,  whether  the 
water  was  very  cold  or  very  deep,  whether  the 
child  was  an  ugly  little  brute,  and  wThether 
she  felt  much  frightened.  Constance  re- 
fused to  answer  his  questions,  and  a  sort 
of  skirmish  ensued  between  them,  with  a 
great  deal  of  laughing  from  all  parties 
except  the  three  young  ladies  ;  and  then 
Eustace  joined  them  with  two  other  officers, 
and  the  story  wTas  told  over  again  ;  and 
Constance   said   she   would   positively    go 
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away,  for  the  very  thoughts  of  it  made  her 
teeth  chatter  ;  but  Mr.  Sinclair  would  not 
make  any  room  for  her,  so  she  could  not 
get  out  of  the  circle. 

Then  one  of  the  officers  advised  her  that 
she  should  always  wear  her  medal  in  full 
dress,  like  a  Waterloo  medal;  and  Constance 
replied  that  if  she  were  to  be  so  ridiculous, 
she  would  not  be  wearing  it  now,  as  she 
was,  as  all  the  world  might  see  in  demi-toi- 
lette.  And  then  arose  a  discussion  as  to 
what  was  a  lady's  full  dress,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  officers  shewed  themselves  so 
well  versed  in  the  matters  of  muslins  and 
silks,  that  Constance  frankly  told  them  that 
her  private  opinion  was,  that  they  had  all 
served  a  year  or  two  with  Howell  and  James, 
before  they  entered  her  Majesty's  service. 
Captain  Bohun  smiled  at  this  panegyric  ; 
for  the  rest  they  laughed  loudly,  and  told 
her  she  was  very  severe. 

"  Come,  now  let  us  talk  of  something 
wise,"  said  Constance.  "  Who  has  read  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  ?" 

e  3 
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Everybody  laughed  at  the  notion,  it  was 
quite  amusing.  Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  never 
read  at  all,  which  was  very  possible.  Eus- 
tace asked  who  had  written  them,  and  a 
very  young  officer  told  him  he  was  fairly 
caught  there  for  who  could  have  written  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  but  a  fellow  named 
Bridgewater  ? 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Constance,  "  after  this 
discovery,  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  who 
wrote  the  letters  of  Junius  ?" 

The  young  officer  did  not  seem  to  argue 
by  analogy,  for  he  said,  "  Oh  !  that  was  a 
secret ;  he  did  not  believe  any  body  knew." 
And  then  after  eyeing  Constance  for  some 
time,  much  as  a  little  boy  eyes  a  new  rock- 
ing-horse which  he  would  like  to  steal,  he 
went  up  to  Eustace  and  begged  to  be  intro- 
duced to  "  that  pretty  creature/' 

"  Mr.  Hey  wood,  my  cousin,  Miss  D'Oy- 
ley." 

These  few  words  seemed  to  give  him  the 
privilege  to  play  with  her  parasol,  and  to 
ask   for   her   bouquet,  and   to  pay  her  so 
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many  compliments,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
so  very  young  and  so  very  silly,  she 
would  have  been  quite  offended  with 
him. 

He  might  be  about  seventeen,  with  the 
manners  of  a  child  of  five  years  old.  Not- 
withstanding the  softness  of  his  voice  and 
appearance,  he  was  a  very  wicked  boy, 
swearing  awfully  when  ladies  were  not 
present,  and  gaming  and  betting  high 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  was 
a  very  hard  rider,  and  the  members  of  the 

■  hunt  had  a  great  respect  for  him.    He 

knew  the  broadsword  exercise,  and  all  the 
notes  on  the  guitar  ;  and  he  could  very 
nearly  play  the  Barcarolle  in  Masaniello. 
He  could  drink  maraschino  in  the  morning, 
and  smoke  half  a  cigar  without  feeling  very 
ill.  Besides  this,  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
nephew  to  Lord  Westland,  who  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him. 

Near  him  stood  his  particular  friend 
Captain  Morton  ;  and  as  young  ladies  can 
never  hear  enough  about  officers,  it  may  be 
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as  well  to  state  that  Captain  Morton  was 
a  disdainful  individual,  and  was  wont,  when 
any  of  his  companions  addressed  him,  to 
reply  by  a  short,  ha  ! — very  like  Henry  the 
Eighth  on  the  stage.  He  carried  his  head 
very  much  in  the  air  ;  and  when  the  others 
were  talking  to  the  young  ladies,  he  stood 
rather  apart  in  an  attitude  meant  to  express 
at  once  weariness  and  contempt.  Mr. 
Heywood  was  constantly  running  up  to 
him,  and  saying  little  things  which  made 
him  smile  haughtily,  and  then  running  back 
again  to  Constance.  But  this  state  of 
things  was  too  bad  to  last :  Constance  ought 
not  to  have  four  officers  all  standing  round 
her,  talking  and  laughing,  even  Captain 
Bohun  laughing  at  the  lively  things  she 
said.  A  servant  bringing  a  tray  of  ices 
caused  a  little  moving,  and  helping,  and 
Miss  Meredith  attacked  Mr.  Sinclair  ;  he 
must  decide  whether  she  should  take  vanilla 
or  pine  ice,  and  whether  she  might  venture 
on  Swiss  wafers.  These  points  being  decid- 
ed, she  began  to  ask  him  several  questions 
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relative  to  his  profession,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  drawing  somewhat  on  his 
imagination,  although  between  his  wish  to 
deceive  her,  and  his  fear  of  being  "  caught," 
his  answers  were  rather  laconic. 

"You  officers  lead  such  nice  idle  lives, 
don't  you?" 

"Oh!  lord,  no!" 

"  Dear  me,  what  have  you  to  do  ?" 

"  Why  in  the  first  place  there's  pa- 
rade." 

11  La  !  what  is  parade  ?" 

Oh !  we  assemble  all  the  men,  and 
count  all  the  buttons  on  their  jackets, 
to  see  whether  they  have  swallowed  any." 

"  Dear  me,  what  should  they  do  that 
for?" 

"  Because  they  are  hungry  I  suppose." 

"  But  why  don't  you  give  them  food  ?" 

"  So  we  do,  once  a  week." 

"  Only  once  a  week  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  is  quite  often  enough,  when 
you  are  used  to  it." 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Meredith  with  a  very 
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puzzled  face,  "  does  not  it  make  them  ill 
to  swallow  buttons  ?" 

"  Oh  !  we  have  a  way  to  prevent  that." 

"  How  ?" 

"  By  hanging  them  immediately.  Have 
you  not  often  seen  a  man  hanging  out  of 
a  barrack  window  ?" 

"La!  no." 

"  Very  odd — next  time  you  pass  our 
barracks,  just  look  out." 

Here  Mr.  Sinclair  became  morally  cer- 
tain she  would  catch  him  as  a  reward  for 
such  instructive  amusement ;  and  he  rush- 
ed over  to  Constance. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  simpleton  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Why,  if  we  were  to  measure  the  sense 
of  either  party,  I  think  you  talked  quite  as 
much  nonsense  as  the  young  lady,"  she 
returned. 

"  Only  better  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Sinc- 
lair in  his  most  insinuating  way. 

"  Any  nonsense  is  better  than  sense  at  a 
party  like  this,"  replied  Constance. 
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"  True  !  sense  ought  not  to  be  wasted." 

"  Never  waste  any  scarce  thing,"  said 
she  laughing. 

"  What  a  scarce  thing  a  pretty  laugh  is." 
said  Mr.  Sinclair  looking  full  at  Constance. 

"  A  hint  for  me  to  be  grave  I  suppose," 
she  replied ;  but  she  did  not  take  the  hint,  i 

The  party  broke  up.  Eustace  who  had 
wandered  away  came  back  to  tell  Captain 
Bohun  that  his  e  governor  '  wished  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  one,  and  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  relinquish  his  place  by  the 
side  of  Constance.  Mr.  Sinclair  offered  her 
his  arm  to  take  a  stroll  through  the  grounds, 
until  breakfast  time  ;  and  she,  partly  to 
get  away  from  the  "angry  eyes"  of  the 
Frampton  party,  accepted  it. 

"  She  is  soon  consoled,  however,"  said 
Mrs.  Maddox,  as  she  stood  with  Mrs. 
Frampton,  watching  Constance  walking  on 
the  grass  near  the  canal  with  Mr.  Sinclair. 

"  An  immense  match  !"  said  Mrs.  Framp- 
ton, with  a  sigh. 
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"  I  suppose  he  will  leave  the  army  when 
he  marries  ?" 

"  I  always  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Maddox, 
"  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  your  Julia." 

"  Ay  !  hut  then  Julia  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement." 

"  Then  indeed,"  said  Mrs  Maddox  laugh- 
ing behind  her  parasol,  "  it  is  no  wonder, 
Miss  D'Oyley  seems  to  be  kinder. 

"  There  !"  cried  Mrs.  Frampton,  "  there, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Maddox,  he  is  actually  gather- 
ing flowers  for  her.  Sinclair  gathering 
flowers  for  a  young  lady  !" 

"  It's  all  settled  then,  you  may  depend," 
returned  Mrs.  Maddox.  "  Well,  at  any  rate 
that  designing  Jane  Bland  won't  succeed." 

"  Why  look,  she  has  actually  thrown  her 
flowers  into  the  water." 

"  So  she  has,  and  he  is  trying  to  fish 
them  out  with  his  stick.  Bless  my  heart ! 
he  will  fall  in  if  he  does  not  mind." 

"  And  she  stands  there  laughing  at  him," 
cried  Mrs.  Frampton. 
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"  I  really  don't  know  what  to  believe,' ' 
said  Mrs.  Maddox. 

"  He  is  insane,  I  always  thought,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Frampton. 

"  And  very  ugly,"  said  her  friend. 

"  And  not  half  so  rich  as  they  make  him 
out,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Frampton. 

"And  a  complete  reprobate,"  echoed 
Mrs.  Maddox. 

"  He  stands  in  a  pastry  cook's  shop,  and 
pelts  the  servant  girls  from  the  window 
with  barley  sugar  kisses,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frampton. 

"  What  a  husband  !'  said  Mrs.  Maddox, 
with  a  sigh. 

This  was  their  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
man  whom  they  had  severally  hunted  for 
their  daughters,  during  the  last  six  months. 

At  this  crisis,  Captain  Bohun  came  up 
to  Constance,  and  said  that  Miss  Hilton  had 
deputed  him  to  take  her  in  to  breakfast. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  who  seemed  to  have  a  per- 
ception that  he  was  safe  with  Constance, 
followed  close  on  their  footsteps.    He  made 
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up  his  mind  that  she  must  be  engaged : 
how  could  there  be  a  doubt  indeed  on  the 
subject  when  she  laughed  at  his  compli- 
ments, and  seemed  all  the  time  equally 
willing  that  he  should  go  or  stay.  In  any 
other  point  of  view  it  would  have  been 
rather  mortifying ;  but  as  it  was,  of  course 
he  could  not  expect  that  she  would  make 
any  effort  to  retain  him.  This  point  being 
settled  to  his  satisfaction,  he  placed  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  Constance  at  table, 
and  nearly  drove  the  Framptons  distracted 
by  his  assiduities. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Rom. — A  torch  for  me — let  wantons  light  of  heart 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels  ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase 
I'll  be  a  candle  holder  and  look  on. — 

ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 

A  ball!  the  subject  never  seems  to  tire  ; 
a  novel  might  just  as  well  be  without  a  mar- 
riage, as  a  ball.  For  mine  own  poor  part 
I  detest  the  subject  cordially.  It  may  be 
turned  into  poetry,  I  allow  ;  and  gliding 
forms,  and  gentle  whispers,  and  fairy  feet, 
are  very  pretty  sounds  to  introduce  into 
rhyme,  but  the  realities  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Perhaps  there  may  be  in  the  room, 
if  you  are  very  fortunate,  two  or  three 
women  who  nearly  approach  the  confines 
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of  beauty  ;  perhaps  one  of  these  might 
even  content  a  painter.  There  will  be  also 
six  pretty  women  ;  things  with  good  com- 
plexions and  bad  noses,  and  there  will  be 
two  or  three  dozen  women  with  every 
possible  defect  in  face  and  figure,  who  will 
severally  be  pronounced  by  those  accurate 
judges,  the  men,  to  be  splendid,  or  lovely,  or 
nice  creatures,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
length  and  breadth  ;  as  for  the  rest,  you 
will  find  them  ill  drest  and  ill  looking  to  a 
degree  that  is  uncomfortable  to  contemplate. 

And  this  crowd  is  come  to  market !  the 
thing  is  written,  and  spoken,  and  thought 
until  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  A  gentle- 
man about  to  go  to  India  once  said  he 
would  never  marry  one  of  those  fair  expor- 
tation who  are  regularly  furnished  forth  to 
the  best  bidder.  "  Why,"  said  a  person  in 
company,  "  they  do  not  go  out  with  a  more 
settled  determination  to  offer  themselves  for 
sale,  than  every  girl  does  in  England  who 
enters  a  ball  room." 

The  exceptions  obtain  no  credit  for  other 
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motives ;  therefore  unless  they  can  bear  to 
have  such  things  said  of  them,  they  had 
better  keep  away. 

However  the  present  scene  is  not  the  ball 
room,  but  the  conservatory  adjoining,  in 
which,  beside  the  small  fountain  which  rose 
and  fell  in  glittering  threads,  from  a  marble 
basin  filled  with  gold  fish,  sat  Constance, 
in  a  double  dress  of  soft  white  muslin,  that 
fell  all  around  her  like  a  cloud,  with  a 
superb  bouquet  of  deeply  coloured  gerani- 
ums in  her  bosom,  and  a  natural  wreath  of 
white  camellias,  the  manufacture  of  Mrs. 
Gibson,  round  her  back  hair. 

She  looked  lovelier  than  ever.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  music  and  the  glittering 
scene  that  passed  and  repassed  the  glass- 
doors  before  her.  lit  up  her  eyes  with  un- 
usual brilliancy,  while  the  rich  colour  rose 
to  her  cheek,  and  gave  a  contrast  to  the 
delicate  whiteness  of  her  neck  and  brow. 
She  had  been  feeding  the  gold  fish  with 
crumbs  of  biscuit,  and  now  raising  her 
bead,    she  surveyed  the  assembly   in  the 
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best  possible  fashion — namely,  through  a 
glass. 

The  whole  length  of  the  ball-room  was 
before  her.  Quadrilles  were  going  on 
already,  and  the  walls  were  lined  with  el- 
derly women,  with  here  and  there  an  el- 
derly gentleman  taking  snuff  and  talking 
to  the  ladies.  These  were  few  in  number, 
and  offered  but  little  interruption  to  the 
speculations  of  the  mammas,  who  were 
engaged  in  watching  every  whisper  and 
every  look  that  passed  between  the  part- 
ners. 

She  noticed  the  portly  person  of  Mrs. 
Frampton,  and  the  tall  rigid  figure  of  Mrs. 
Maddox.  She  could  not  very  plainly  dis- 
tinguish the  quadrille  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  but  she  had  no  doubt  that  the 
daughters  of  those  ladies  were  figuring  in 
it,  from  the  direction  of  their  mothers' 
eyes. 

Close  to  the  door  was  a  group  of  officers, 
looking  on  with  a  very  critical  air.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.   Sinclair,  and  near  to  him 
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stood  her  cousin  Eustace,  swinging  one  of 
the  tassels  of  his  dress  to  and  fro,  and 
trying  to  reach  Mr.  Sinclair  with  it :  when 
he  succeeded,  he  looked  very  much  grati- 
fied. Whether  this  instructive  spectacle 
suggested  the  notion  to  her  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  she  exclaimed,  after  the  pause  of 
a  few  minutes,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "  I 
wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  stupid  I" 

Now  truth  compels  me  to  state  that  she 
was  not  alone,  for  Captain  Bohun  was 
leaning  against  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
contemplating  her  with  much  satisfaction, 
and  filling  up  the  pauses  of  conversation, 
by  breaking  the  biscuit  into  pieces  by  way 
of  helping  her  to  feed  the  fish. 

He  laughed  as  she  uttered  the  foregoing 
speculative  remark,  and  replied  :  "  Very 
much  as  it  feels  to  be  intoxicated,  I  should 
imagine  ;  you  cannot  experience  the  one ; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  other  is 
in  your  power,  if  your  curiosity  should  grow 
insupportable." 
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"  1  am  not  very  curious,"  returned  Con- 
stance. 

"  I  wonder  what  put  such  an  odd  idea 
into  your  head  ?"  said  Captain  Bohun. 

"  If  you  will  promise  not  to  tell,"  said 
Constance  looking  mysterious,  and  she 
pointed  through  the  glass  doors  to  her 
cousin,  who  still  stood  amusing  himself  with 
his  tassels. 

"  Oh,  .Eustace  !"  said  Captain  Bohun 
smiling,  "  always,  Miss  D'Oyley,  mistrust 
the  dulness  of  a  person  whose  eyebrows 
rise  sharply  in  the  centre,  like  his." 

"  Oh  yes  !  they  are  notched,"  said  Con- 
stance, leaning  forward  to  look  at  her 
cousin  ;  "  but  don't  think  ill  of  my  penetra- 
tion, for  I  never  knew  he  had  eyebrows 
before.  By  the  bye,  have  you  studied  phy- 
siognomy ?" 

"A  little:  not  after  Lavater,  but  after 
nature." 

"  And  what  conclusions  have  you  arrived 
at?" 
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1  c  That  I  am  rather  more  likely  to  make 
blunders  with  respect  to  character  than  if  I 
let  the  science  alone  !" 

M  That  is  because  you  have  not  learned 
enough  of  it  I  suppose, "  said  Constance  ; 
"but  I  think  you  may  generally  trust  to  a 
first  impression  of  a  face." 

"Oh  yes  !  Impressions  are  safe  things," 
he  said ;  "  but  a  wrong  theory  is  the — " 

"  Exactly ;"  said  Constance,  arresting 
the  doubtful  termination  ;  "  and  have  you 
any  quarrel  with  Lavater  ?" 

"  None,  except  that,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  he  was  ill-fitted  for 
the  investigation  of  that  particular  science, 
living  as  he  did  from  youth  to  age  in  a  pro- 
vincial Swiss  town." 

"  Zurich  was  not  it?" 
1  Yes.  He  had  not  a  sufficient  variety  of 
heads  to  study  from.  A  great  capital  would 
have  been  his  proper  sphere;  as  it  is,  there 
seems  to  be  a  family  likeness  in  all  his  spe- 
cimens." 

VOL.   it.  f 
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"  Do  you  think  fish  can  hear  ?"  asked 
Constance. 

1 '  Why  we  are  talking  no  secrets,"  said 
Captain  Bohun. 

"  No,  but  as  a  matter  of  science  !" 

"People  say  not,"  replied  Captain  Bo- 
hun. 

"  People  will  say  anything,"  said  Con- 
stance. "I  should  like  to  try,  I  will  blind- 
fold one  and  put  it  in  that  china  jar  by  it- 
self." 

Captain  Bohun  went  for  the  china  jar, 
and  threw  out  some  flowers  which  it  held. 
Constance  untied  the  ribbon  from  her  bou- 
quet and  it  fell  to  pieces  ;  she  gave  it  him 
to  make  up,  while  she  caught  one  of  the 
gold-fish. 

She  found  this  rather  more  difficult  than 
she  had  imagined  :  they  were  a  good  deal 
stronger  than  she  fancied,  and  sprang  from 
her  hand  as  fast  as  she  seized  them.  While 
she  was  chasing  them  round  the  basin,  her 
white  arms  gleaming  whiter  in  the  sparkling 
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water,  and  Captain  Bohun  was  laughing  at 
her  repeated  failures,  her  cousin  Mary  came 
in,  and  stood  quietly  looking  on,  for  a  few 
moments  unperceived. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  two  about?"  she 
said  at  last. 

1  'Trying  experiments  in  acoustics  !"  said 
Captain  Bohun. 

"  A  very  pretty  diversion  I"  said  Mary  ; 
"  have  you  been  dull  during  the  quadrille  ? 
I  hope  you  admired  Miss  Meredith's  danc- 
ing. 

"  I  did  not  see  it,"  replied  Constance. 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Captain  Bohun. 

Mary  glanced  her  dark  eyes  mischie- 
vously from  one  to  the  other,  and  then 
turned  to  her  brother  who  had  followed 
her. 

"  I  say,  Mary,  will  you  waltz  with  Sin- 
clair ?"  he  asked. 

"  No  !"  returned  Mary  positively.  "I  am 
not  going  to  dance  with  any  one  wTho  wears 
a  red  coat  to-night." 

"  And  why?" 

f  2 
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"  Because  I  am  drest  in  pink,  it  is  a  bad 
contrast.  Whenever,  my  dear  Constance, 
you  mean  to  dance  with  an  officer,  wear 
white,  nothing  looks  so  well.,, 

"  Then  I  am  sure,"  said  Eustace  advanc- 
ing to  Constance,  "I  hope  I  shall  be  so  for- 
tunate." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Constance,  "  I  don't 
mean  to  dance  at  all." 

"Now  that  is  very  sensible ;"  said  Eus- 
tace, "  for  what  is  the  use  of  dancing  ?  I 
wish  all  girls  were  as  reasonable  as  you  are, 
Constance."  After  this  remark  he  diverged 
into  a  confidential  assurance  that  she  was 
looking  divinely. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  dancing?"  she 
asked,  not  at  all  appeased  by  the  last  part 
of  the  sentence.  "  I'll  tell  you,  it  is  one 
degree  less  lazy  than  sitting  still ;  and  what 
is  the  use,  let  me  ask  you,  of  leaning  up 
against  a  gate-post  and  smoking  cigars  for 
three  hours  without  moving,  as  you  did 
yesterday,  to  my  certain  knowledge." 

"  Upon  my   wTord   you   are    very   hard 
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upon  us,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
who  now  joined  the  party  round  Constance. 
11  What  is  life  without  a  cigar  ?" 

"  True  !"  said  Constance,  "  ilfaut  vivre; 
though  some  people  might  be  inclined  to 
say  in  your  case,  like  the  French  judge, 
Je  n'y  vois  pas  la  necessity !" 

"  Your  dress  is  quite  manquee  without 
your  bouquet,"  said  Mary.  "  Have  you 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Captain  Bohun?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  Constance  hastily. 

"  Miss  D'Oyley  employed  me  to  make 
it  up  again,  when  she  took  the  ribbon 
off  to  blind  the  fish,"  said  Captain  Bo- 
hun. 

Mr.  Sinclair  asked  the  particulars,  and 
was  quite  delighted  at  the  idea;  he  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  heard, 
which  made  Constance  think  he  had  not 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  good 
things. 

"  Now  I  must  go,"  said  Mary  5  "  I  have 
some   serious   responsibilities   in  the  next 
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room.  Mr.  Sinclair,  do  you  want  a  part- 
ner ?  Captain  Bohun,  do  you  ?" 

Captain  Bohun  merely  said  he  was  en- 
gaged ;  which  as  he  was  gathering  some 
flowers  to  put  into  Miss  D'Oyley's  bouquet, 
might  bear  two  interpretations.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair inquired  if  Miss  Hilton  still  remained 
obdurate,  and  finding  that  she  did,  said  he 
should  wait  for  a  galope.  Eustace  thanked 
his  stars  nobody  expected  him  to  dance. 
He  really  regretted  they  were  going  to 
move  so  soon,  for  he  had  brought  the 
women  about  C into  such  good  train- 
ing that  they  never  looked  at  him  as  if  they 
expected  him  to  ask  them. 

"  That  I  can  well  believe !"  said  Con- 
stance. "  Dance  with  you  ?  Oh  !  dear  me, 
Eustace,  I  had  rather  dance  with  a  cater- 
pillar :  we  should  get  on  about  as  fast." 

"  You  will  bring  him  into  something 
like  order  at  last,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun  smiling. 

"  No,    I   despair   of  that,"    said    Con- 
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stance  ;  "  all  I  say,  is  merely  to  relieve  my 
feelings." 

"He  is  such  an  idle  fellow  1"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"  So  he  is,"  returned  Constance  eagerly. 
"  And  what  is  worse,  he  makes  a  merit  of 
it." 

Here  Captain  Bohun  asked  Constance  for 
the  ribbon  to  tie  her  bouquet. 

"  I  dropped  it,  I  think,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  look  for  it,  somebody." 

Eustace  actually  went  on  one  knee  to 
search.  Mr.  Sinclair,  after  warning  Con- 
stance that  if  he  found  it  he  should  keep  it, 
joined  him. 

"  Here  comes  the  gentleman  who  knew 
all  about  Junius,"  said  Constance  ;  "  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  it,  if  it  is  above 
ground." 

"  Now  what  are  you  looking  for  ?"  said 
Mr.  Heywood.  "  A  blue  ribbon  ?  La  !  why 
there  it  is  close  by  you,  Hilton.  Well,  I 
never,  oh  !  dear,  I  do  believe  you  meant  to 
steal  it." 
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"  So  it  is  !"  said  Eustace,  picking  it  up. 

"  Don't !"  said  Mr.  Hey  wood  stopping 
him,  "  I've  a  right,  have  not  I  now  ?  I 
found  it,  did  not  I,  Sinclair?"  And  with 
the  air  of  a  little  boy  who  had  been  very 
much  spoiled,  he  handed  the  ribbon  to 
Constance. 

She  laughed  so  much  that  she  could 
scarcely  thank  him,  and  began  to  tie  it 
round  the  nosegay  which  Captain  Bohun 
held.  Mr.  Heywood  came  round  to  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  told  her  that  he  never 
had  in  his  whole  life,  seen  any  thing  so 
beautiful  as  the  way  she  had  dressed  her 
hair.  Now  the  waltz  being  over,  a  large 
party  of  young  ladies  happened  to  pass  the 
conservatory,  and  saw  Constance  pretty 
much  surrounded  as  she  had  been  in  the 
gardens.  What  made  the  matter  more 
serious  was,  that  the  gentlemen  were  for 
the  most  part  very  good  matches,  Eustace 
and  Mr.  Sinclair  in  particular ;  even  Mr. 
Heywood,  if  he  could  have  contrived  to  be 
a  little  older,  would  not  have  been  a  person 
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to  despise.  So  that  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  young  ladies  to  interrupt  Constance  in 
her  pursuit,  which  duty  they  performed 
immediately  by  entering  the  conservatory. 

"  I'm  afraid,  dear  !"  said  Miss  Frampton 
advancing  to  Constance,  "oh!  how  do 
you  do,  Captain  Bohun  ?  I  had  no  idea  that 
you  were  here  to  night — I'm  afraid  you 
have  a  headache,  you  look  so  heavy  about 
the  eyes." 

"  No,  indeed,  thank  you  ;"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Oh  !  she  looks  as  if  her  poor  dear 
head  was  suffering, "  said  Miss  Meredith. 
"  I  dare  say  the  flowers  don't  suit  her.  I 
am  sure  those  gardenias  are  enough  to — 
don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Hilton  ?" 

Nothing  like  asking  a  man  for  his 
opinion !  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  were 
very  powerful,  though  he  liked  them ;"  and 
he  gathered  a  branch  and  asked  Miss 
Meredith  "if  she  found  the  scent  affect  her 
head  ?" 

f  3 
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"  Oh  !  no  ;  nothing  could  be  more  exqui- 
site :  only  she  knew  some  people — did  he 
like  the  vocal  quadrilles  ?  Had  he  been 
dancing  ?  Oh  !  how  naughty  !" 

Here  Eustace  took  possession  of  her  fan ; 
she  pointed  out  some  carved  figures  on  the 
ivory  handle,  and  asked  him  if  they  were 
pretty.  He  stooped  down,  and  whispered 
something  to  her;  and  she  laughed  and 
wondered  what  Mr.  Hilton  could  mean. 

Constance,  far  from  regretting  that  one 
gentleman  had  been  withdrawn  from  her 
train,  was  in  a  state  of  great  delight  at  this 
spectacle.  Captain  Bohun  thought  he  had 
not  been  far  wrong  when  he  said  she  was 
unlike  other  women. 

Miss  Sophia  asked  Mr.  Sinclair  if  he 
meant  to  dance  the  next  quadrille ;  and  he 
said  that  if  Miss  D'Oyley  would  allow  him, 
he  would  rather  remain  where  he  was  :  Con- 
stance, after  thinking  a  little,  said  he  might, 
if  he  could  not  find  a  partner. 

Now  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
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servatory  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  alcove  fitted  up  with  low  cushioned 
seats,  and  here  the  whole  party  was  col- 
lected, while  Mr.  Heywood  standing  behind 
Miss  D'Oyley's  chair,  looked  on,  like  a 
child  at  a  pantomime.  At  last  he  made  his 
reflections  public  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Well  I  never  !  if  Miss  D'Oyley  does  not 
look  like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  a 
lot  of  slaves  round  her  !" 

The  young  ladies  looked  very  indignant 
at  being  compared  to  slaves  ;  but  Mr.  Sin- 
clair said  "  Capital  I"  and  Eustace,  "  What 
an  idea  !"  So  they  laughed,  and  said  they 
thought  Mr.  Heywood  quite  droll  and  clever 
to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  and  Con- 
stance was  equally  amused  at  being  com- 
pared to  an  Arabian  night,  so  that  Mr. 
Heywood  was  in  a  fair  way  to  earn  a  repu- 
tation for  talent. 

The  next  quadrille  was  forming.  Miss 
Frampton  was  claimed  by  her  partner,  and 
Miss  Sophia  tried  to  look  at  ease  under  the 
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consciousness  that  she  was  not  engaged  at 
all.  Eustace  looked  at  Miss  Meredith,  and 
she  returned  the  compliment  by  sundry 
glances  expressive  of  great  admiration.  He 
thought  he  really  would  for  once  ask  her 
to  dance  ;  poor  thing !  she  was  certainly 
very  much  in  love  with  him.  He  thought 
it  could  do  him  no  harm  just  to  walk 
through  one  set  of  quadrilles.  He  had 
just  made  up  his  mind,  when  his  eye 
was  caught  by  his  cousin's  long  brown 
ringlets  falling  back,  as  she  sat  with  her 
head  raised,  talking  to  Captain  Bohun 
who  stood  beside  her,  her  clasped  hands 
resting  on  the  marble  basin,  and  an 
air  of  almost  transparent  delicacy  diffused 
over  her  whole  person  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  cluster  of  ground  glass  lamps  that 
hung  among  the  creepers  just  over  her 
head.  No  !  he  would  not  dance  with 
Miss  Meredith.  It  was  a  bore  !  She 
was  too  short  ;  and  he  rather  thought 
she  had  large  feet  ;    besides  the  conser- 
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vatory  was  cool.  He  should  stay  where 
he  was  ;  so  he  ordered  a  servant  to 
bring  in  some  ices,  and  settled  himself 
beside  Constance  until  supper  time. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

And  see — arid  mark  this  more  especially 
If  after  maskings,  dances,  or  the  like 
She  fall  into  the  calmness  of  her  home 
Without  a  fevered  beating  of  the  heart 
After  more  revelry — take  up  her  life 
Just  where  she  laid  it  down — and  willingly. 


' '  Is  it  possible,"  said  Mary,  to  a  group 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sat  under  the 
trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  house  ; 
"  is  it  possible  we  are  all  here  at  this  time 
in  the  morning,  only  half  past  one  by  my 
watch.  Eustace,  have  you  nearly  breakfast- 
ed ?  And,  Constance,  you  provoking  crea- 
ture, netting  away  as  if  you  had  not  been 
sitting  up  all  night !" 

"  But  I  have  no  particular  right  to  be 
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tired,"  said  Constance.  "I  was  so  quiet, 
you  know." 

Mr.  Sinclair  congratulated  Constance 
on  her  looks  that  morning.  It  was  very 
hard,  he  thought,  for  ladies  who  had  been 
winning  hearts  overnight,  to  come  down 
the  next  day  looking  like  spectres,  and 
undo  all  their  spells. 

"The  sooner  such  frostwork  spells  are 
dissolved,  the  better  I  think,"  said  Mary 
quietly.  "  What  a  brilliant  parrot  you  are 
working,  Miss  Frampton  ;  and  you,  my  dear 
Sophia,  busy  with  your  sketch-book  !  And 
how  very  wrong  it  seems  in  me  to  be  doing 
nothing  !  Could  not  I  prevail  on  you,  Miss 
Meredith,  to  put  down  that  bit  of  lace,  just 
to  keep  me  in  countenance  ?" 

Miss  Meredith  laughed  very  much,  for 
she  had  fine  teeth ;  but  she  went  on 
working. 

"Then  you  must  read  to  me,  Captain 
Bohun,"  said  Mary.  I  see  you  have  a 
book  in  your  hand." 
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"  But  one  hardly  suited  to  the  occasion," 
he  said,  "  Bacon's  Essays  !" 

"  The  very  thing  I"  said  Mary.  "  I  am 
outgrowing  my  love  of  fiction.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  life  to  begin  to  dissect  it,  and 
there  never  was  a  writer  who  could  more 
assist  me  in  the  attempt." 

"  Yes — he  had  pretty  well  taken  the 
measure  of  all  common  minds, "  said  Cap- 
tain Bohun. 

"  Not  one  lofty  sentiment  in  the  whole 
book,  is  there?"  said  Mary.  "  As  he  says 
of  the  common  people,  he  had  of  the  high- 
est virtues  no  sense  or  perceiving  at  all. 
Expediency  is  his  motto  throughout.  Give 
me  the  book,  I  will  find  something  to  inte- 
rest everybody." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gentleman 
before,  Eustace  ?"  asked  Constance. 

cf  Bacon — Oh  !  I  know  all  about  him — 
he  was  a  cheating  sort  of  a  fellow,"  returned 
Eustace. 

"  Listen  to  this,  gentlemen,"  said  Mary. 
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'  Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage 
of  actions  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold — stir  more  than  they  can  quiet— fly 
to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the 
means  and  degrees  :  pursue  some  few  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  chanced  upon 
absurdly — and  that  which  doubleth  all 
errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them,  like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  nei- 
ther stop  nor  turn.'  Do  you  think  things 
have  altered  much  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years  ?" 

Miss  Meredith  said  she  never  heard  any 
thing  so  scandalous  as  that  naughty  Lord 
Bacon  !  The  Framptons  agreed  with  her. 
Eustace  said,  after  all  he  did  not  see  so 
much  harm  in  the  character ;  upon  which 
Miss  Meredith  came  round,  and  said  so 
too. 

"  What  I  chiefly  admire  in  these  Essays," 
said  Mary,  is  that  they  give  you,  more  than 
any  biography,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Bacon's  tastes  and  feelings.  It  certainly  is 
pleasant  to  know  of  the  greatest  benefactor 
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that  science  ever  had,  what  flowers  he  liked  ; 
and  what  shows  ;  what  was  his  taste  in 
music,  and  in  what  degree  of  contempt  he 
held  the  fair  sex.  Here  is  a  wily  touch 
of  the  old  courtier !  '  For  embowed  windows 
I  hold  them  of  good  use  ;  for  they  be  pretty 
retiring  places  for  conference.'  " 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Constance,  "  why  is 
he  not  a  poet  ?  His  pages  are  crowded  with 
similes,  more  just  and  brilliant  than  those 
of  Shakespeare  himself." 

"  Because  he  wrote  without  emotion  I" 
said  Captain  Bohun ;  "  the  only  boundary 
that  can  be  traced  between  prose  and 
poetry, #  and  therefore  his  Essay  on  gar- 
dening comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the 
sentiment  of  poetry.  This  is  delicious — 
'  And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far 
sweeter  in  the  air,  (where  it  comes  and 
goes,  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in 
the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  for 
that   delight,  than  to   know   what   be   the 

*  See  an  admirable  paper  on  the  Philosophy  of  poetry 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the 
air.'  " 

"  And  then  follows  such  a  quaint  cata- 
logue," said  Mary,  "  so  prettily  expressed  ! 
Listen,  Constance:  '  Roses  damask  and  red, 
are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells  so  that  you 
may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness,  yea  though  it 
be  in  a  morning's  dew.'  'That  which  above 
all  others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet ;  especially  the  white  dou- 
ble violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholo- 
mew tide.'  And  did  you  know  this,  Con- 
stance ?  '  Next  to  that  is  the  musk  rose  ; 
then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a 
most  excellent  cordial  smell.'  " 

"  No,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but  I  am  sure 
of  one  thing  ;  he  could  not  have  been  so 
very  bad,  to  retain  such  pure  tastes." 

"  That  is  the  worst  of  it !"  said  Captain 
Bohun.  "  He  was  not  very  bad  ;  a  philoso- 
pher ought  not  to  have  indulged  in  petty 
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larceny :  he  had  much  better  have  tried  his 
hand  at  high  treason." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Mary  laughing ; 
'*'  though  I  don't  defend  the  morality  of 
your  remark." 

Now  Mr.  Sinclair,  not  being,  it  will  be 
believed,  much  interested  in  this  discussion, 
was  permitting  Miss  Frampton  to  amuse 
him  by  telling  him  anecdotes  of  all  their 
mutual  friends,  which  was  very  kind  and 
condescending ;  and  she  was  engaged  in 
finding  fault  with  the  looks,  and  manners, 
and  dresses  of  the  Blands  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  had  hardly 
seen  them,  for  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
conservatory,  very  much  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  Jane  Bland  did  pursue  him  so 
awfully ! 

Miss  Frampton  laughed  a  good  deal  at 
this  account,  little  thinking  that  Mr.  Sin- 
clair would  very  likely  say  the  same  thing 
of  her  to  the  Blands  the  next  time  he  met 
them. 
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Mr.  Heywood  was  diligently  employed 
in  smashing  a  snail  to  pieces  with  his  stick 
at  the  other  end  of  the  walk  ;  looking  up 
when  any  one  addressed  a  question  to  him, 
and  as  often  resuming  his  employment 
when  he  had  made  a  reply. 

Miss  Sophia  was  engaged  in  sketching 
the  front  of  Hillsted  Park  from  the  spot 
where  they  sat.  She  was  certainly  not  a 
great  proficient,  and  she  laboured  under  a 
slight  mistake  in  thinking  any  accomplish- 
ment a  means  of  attraction  unless  it  is  ex- 
celled in.  She  toiled  away  at  the  windows 
and  the  chimneys,  and  the  large  beech  in 
vain. 

At  last  she  appealed  to  Mary,  after  hav- 
ing solicited  Eustace  to  help  her,  and  being 
told  that  he  hadn't  the  least  idea ! — a 
common  and  remarkably  correct  phrase  of 
his  as  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Mary  at  last,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  discover  the  hall  door  in  the 
sketch  before  her,  "  Mr.  Sinclair  can  draw !" 


>, 
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He  certainly  could  ;  he  was  rather  a  good 
instance  of  talents  utterly  wasted  for  want 
of  cultivation.  He  could  not  help  drawing ; 
he  never  took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  without 
sketching  portraits  of  dogs,  and  rats,  and 
ferrets,  and  horses.  His  letters  to  his 
friends  were  decorated  with  greyhounds, 
and  foxes,  and  stags,  scampering  over  the 
paper  in  all  directions.  He  never  studied 
the  art ;  (that  would  be  too  much  to  expect !) 
because  he  had  a  great  deal  of  time  on  his 
hands.  It  is  your  people  who  are  pressed 
for  time  that  make  good  use  of  it.  In  the 
present  instance  he  put  in  the  proper  touch 
to  the  beech  Miss  Sophia  had  been  draw- 
ing, reduced  one  of  the  windows  which  was 
travelling  beyond  the  roof,  and  set  up  a 
stack  of  chimneys  that  was  leaning  danger- 
ously ;  he  then  scribbled  four  wiry  terriers 
on  the  margin,  and  resigned  the  book  to  its 
owner,  who  told  him  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  he  drew  ! 

"  Wonderful  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Sophia 
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gazing  on  the  terriers  with  evident  rapture. 
"  How  I  should  like  to  draw  dogs;  are  they 
hard  ?" 

"  No,  not  dogs  !  I'll  tell  you  though,  it's 
very  odd,  cows  are  ;"  said  Mr.  Sinclair. 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Sophia  ; 
"  but  I  dare  say  you  can  draw  them." 

"  Sometimes — some  days  I  can't  draw  at 
all — I  don't  know  why." 

"  How  strange!  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
was  genius,"  said  Miss  Sophia. 

"  No,  on  my  word,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair, 
"  it  is  only  nervousness." 

This  was  a  better  thing  to  be  sure ! 

"  Visitors  !"  said  Mary  pointing  to  a 
carriage  that  was  rolling  up  to  the  hall  door. 

"  Put  it  in,  Miss  Frampton,  it  is  a  good 
feature,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  who  was  look- 
ing over  her  attempt. 

"If  you  would  be  so  very  kind,"  said 
she  softly.  "  I  don't  know  at  all  how  to 
draw  a  carriage." 

"  Send  for  them  out  here,"  said  Eustace. 
"  Don't  go  in ;  it  is  such  a  bore  !" 
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"  Why  it  might  be  as  well,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  suppose  they  are  some  people  we  are 
intimate  with." 

"  I  should  think  so,  because  they  are  so 
very  early,"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  looking  up 
innocently  from  the  remains  of  his  snail. 

He  was  mistaken.  Mary  did  not  know 
much  of  Mrs.  Manley  and  her  daughters, 
who  now  advanced  under  the  trees  towards 
the  party. 

They  did  not  appear  with  the  most  smil- 
ing countenances,  for  the  group  was  not 
exactly  to  their  taste.  First,  Constance 
was  there,  whom  they  had  neglected  ;  next 
they  hated  the  Framptons  who  would  not 
visit  them,  and  again  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
come  into  a  party  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
engaged  attending  upon  other  young  ladies. 
Fortunately  for  their  nerves  they  did  not 
know  that  the  gentlemen  were  officers,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Sinclair,  who  was  in  undress  uni- 
form with  his  cap  very  much  over  one  eye, 
which  gave  him  rather  an  insolent  aspect, 
and  who  was  engaged  in  putting  their  car- 
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riage  into  Miss  Sophia's  sketch.  It  was 
like  her  to  have  such  a  person  leaning  over 
her  chair  and  flirting  so  shamefully.  But 
worse  than  that  was  the  behaviour  of  Con- 
stance, who  seated  a  little  apart,  was  read- 
ing out  of  the  same  book  with  Captain 
Bohun,  and  actually  laughing  at  some  pas- 
sages he  was  pointing  out  to  her.  They 
should  not  wonder  if  it  was  Don  Juan ;  and 
the  next  party  to  whom  they  mentioned  it, 
improving  on  their  idea,  declared  that  Con- 
stance had  been  seen  reading  Don  Juan 
with  a  young  man,  and  enjoying  it  very 
much. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  been  vvery  gay," 
said  Mrs.  Manley. 

"  I  wished  you  could  have  joined  us," 
said  Mary. 

"  Thank  you,  we  only  returned  from  our 
little  tour  last  night ;  found  your  two  in- 
vitations waiting  us.  How  are  you  now, 
Constance  my  dear  ?" 

"  Very  well  thank  you,  ma'am." 
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"  She  hasn't  been  so  naughty  since, — 
drowning  herself,  you  know,"  said  Mary. 

Here  Mr.  Heywood  burst  into  a  little 
shrill  laugh,  and  then  stopped  suddenly ; 
which  very  much  startled  the  Manleys. 

"Drowning  herself!  that  is  so  good;" 
said  he,  addressing  Mary. 

"  Such  an  idea!"  added  Eustace. 
The  Manleys  who  had  helped  the  report 
looked  rather  silly  ;  and  after  a  few  unim- 
portant remarks,  rose  to  go,  which  put 
Eustace  to  the  great  exertion  of  walking 
with  them  as  far  as  their  carriage. 

Mr.  Heywood,  after  staring  after  them 
for  five  minutes,  told  Constance  that  he  was 
sure  those  horrid  women  were  blues,  and  he 
should  not  wonder  knew  Latin. 

"  Oh  !  that's  nothing,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  I  know  Hebrew." 

Mr.  Heywood  recoiled  a  few  paces  at 
this  announcement ;  perhaps  he  thought 
she  might  set  him  on  fire,  as  she  undoubt- 
edly would  the  Thames  at  some  future 
period  of  her  existence. 
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The  morning  passed,  the  guests  took 
their  leave ;  and  Constance  was  left  with 
her  cousin  in  the  deserted  drawing-room 
to  talk  over  the  last  night's  gaiety. 

"  I  hope/'  said  Mary,  "  you  felt  flatter- 
ed that  you  retained  Captain  Bohun  in  the 
conservatory  all  the  evening.  He  does  not 
often  go  to  balls,  I  know,  but  when  he 
does   he  always  dances. 

"  Nonsense,''  said  Constance,  turning 
away  her  head. 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mary,  half  in  jest,  yet 
with  something  of  earnest  in  her  manner, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  break  his  heart.  Miss 
Hernshaw  nearly  accomplished  that,  you 
know,  and  it  would  not  be  fair." 

"His  heart,  a  man's  heart!"  exclaimed 
Constance  turning  quickly  round  ;  "  my 
dear  Mary,  let  us  keep  to  facts ;  don't  in- 
dulge your  imagination  in  such  matters." 

Yes  ;  although  circumstances  had  school- 
ed her,  and  time  had  blunted  the  sharpness 
of  her  disappointment,  there  remained  half 
hidden  in  her  breast  a  spirit  of  distrust  not 
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so  much  of  others  as  of  herself.  She  could 
never  inspire  a  lasting  attachment  !  She 
might  please  and  be  pleased ;  but  the  love 
which  she  once  thought  real,  and  which 
alone  she  could  accept,  it  was  not  in  her 
power  to  excite  or  retain  !  And  yet  during 
the  few  days  that  she  remained  at  Hillsted, 
there  was  a  watchful,  active  respect  in  Cap- 
tain Bohun's  manner  towards  her  when- 
ever they  met,  that  prevented  her  feeling 
entirely  at  ease.  Women  who  have  once 
been  duped  are  wonderfully  quick-sighted  ; 
and  therefore  when  they  are  inclined  to  be- 
come coquettes,  are  incredibly  mischievous; 
but  Constance,  true  to  her  nature,  avoided 
giving  encouragement  to  a  partiality  which 
she  thought  she  could  never  return,  and 
therefore  contrived  to  see  very  little  of  him 
during  the  short  remainder  of  her  visit. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  will  not  say  you  are  welcome — 

That  is  the  common  speech  of  common  friends  ; — 

I  am  glad  I  have  thee  here. 

THE    LOVER'S    MELANCHOLY. 

"  It  is  very  warm  to-day  papa,"  said 
Constance  pausing  in  her  reading  ;  "  shall 
we  go  under  the  trees  and  finish  ?•" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  dear  :  but  do 
not  go  on  reading ;  the  air,  and  the  scent 
of  all  these  flowers  will  very  well  supply 
the  place  of  any  other  excitement." 

"  Papa,  can  you  see  that  bed  of  flow- 
ers ?" 

"That  red  cluster  which  I  guess  to  be 
peonies — very  plainly." 

"  Can  you  see  me,  papa  ?" 
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"  Something  of  your  white  dress,  and 
the  brown  outline  of  your  hair." 

"  My  hair  has  become  darker  lately/' 
said  Constance. 

"That  is  well." 

"  Do  you  prefer  dark  hair  ?" 

"  My  dear,  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
saying  ;  but  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of 
it,  your  mamma  had  very  dark  hair.  By 
the  bye,  when  does  she  come  back  from 
Hillsted  ?" 

"  At  five  o'clock  ;  did  she  not  tell 
you  ?" 

"  She  came  to  my  study,  but  I  had  old 
Barlow  with  me." 

"  Making  a  noise  about  the  enclosure  ? 
I  heard  him  shouting.  Mary  has  a  good 
deal  to  ask  mamma  about  the  infant  school. 
How  much  active  good  she  does  at  Hill- 
sted ;  and  nobody  knows  it !  I  don't  sup- 
pose she  spends  half  her  allowance  upon 
herself." 

"  True  ;  she  is  thoroughly  generous,  in 
many   ways,    besides   the   giving   away  of 
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money.  What  carriage  is  that  dashing  up 
the  lane  ?" 

"  It  has  four  horses  ;  a  plain  proof  that 
we  have  no  interest  in  it.  Is  it  my  fancy, 
papa,  that  since  we  have  been  obliged  to 
retrench,  even  so  little,  our  neighbours 
have  been  less  friendly  than  before  ?" 

"Not  your  fancy,  my  dear  child;  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  case.  In  a  commer- 
cial country  like  this,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  nobility,  people  are  measured 
precisely  by  the  amount  of  money  they 
may  be  able  to  expend  yearly.  Birth,  as 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  is  esti- 
mated only  when  the  paternal  acres  have 
descended  with  the  paternal  name,  for  they 
establish  the  descent  more  clearly  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman,  than  the  most 
elaborate  tree  in  Herald's  College." 

"Well,  papa,"  said  Constance,  as  she 
led  him  about  the  garden  pausing  by  the 
flower  beds  to  gather  a  rosebud  or  a  spray 
of  honeysuckle,  "  this  is  the  prettiest 
garden  in  the  village;  don't  you  think  so?" 
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"  Except  Mrs.  Manley's,  my  dear ;  and 
I  think,  Mrs.  Dyce's— " 

"  I  make  no  exceptions,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  only  smell  this  moss  rose." 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world 
that  our  flowers  are  sweeter  than  their's," 
said  her  father  smiling. 

"  The  proper  real  violets  are  all  over," 
she  said  ;  "  but  there  are  some  Russian  ones 
close  to  the.  steps  of  the  garden  door.  We 
will  go  there  and  find  some." 

She  knelt  down  by  the  violet  bed,  and 
gave  them  one  by  one  to  her  father  as  he 
stood  beside  her. 

"  Well,  I  should  call  these  real  violets," 
said  he,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  for 
them. 

"  No,  in  the  first  place  they  are  not 
nearly  so  beautiful  a  blue,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me,  my  dear, 
that  is  mere  prejudice  on  your  part.  But — 
is  there  not  some  one  on  the  steps  ? 

Constance   turned   her   head,    and    saw 
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Lord  Bevis  standing  in  the  doorway,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  not. 

"  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me,"  he 
said  as  he  came  down  the  steps. 

"Lord  Bevis!"  exclaimed  Mr.  D'Oyley 
holding  out  both  his  hands,  "  I  cannot  say 
I  am  glad  to  see  you,  the  phrase  hardly  fits 
me  now  ;  but  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  hear  your  voice  again  !" 

Lord  Bevis  said  nothing  :  it  was  not  his 
custom  when  he  was  much  affected.  Con- 
stance ran  into  the  house,  and  her  father 
was  left  alone  with  his  friend. 

"  Well,  I  do  think,"  said  she  as  she 
leaned  against  the  drawing-room  window, 
"  I  do  think  he  is  paying  a  pretty  long 
visit.  That  carriage  was  his  then,  and  it  is 
gone  away.  I  wonder  if  he  means  to  come 
and  live  here.  He  is  not  going  to  walk 
with  papa  I  can  tell  him  though,  instead  of 
me,  after  to-day ;  I'll  let  him  have  this  one 
afternoon.  I  wonder  how  much  he  loved 
poor,  poor  Isabel  ?  He  looks  very  pale,  per- 
haps he  is  in  a  consumption  !" 
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Having  thus  dispatched  Lord  Bevis,  she 
resumed  her  work,  and  sat  listening  for  her 
mother's  return. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  was  quite  as  much  sur- 
prised as  Constance  wished  her  to  be,  when 
she  heard  that  Lord  Bevis  was  sitting  under 
the  elm-trees  on  the  grass,  with  her  hus- 
band. However  as  it  was  five  o'clock,  and 
dinner  was  ready,  she  suggested  that  Con- 
stance should  just  step  out  to  her  father, 
by  way  of  reminding  him  of  the  hour. 

"  You  will  do  very  wisely,"  she  heard 
her  father  say,  in  reply  to  some  remark  of 
Lord  Bevis. 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  returned  Lord  Bevis 
earnestly.  "  I  can  no  longer  live  alone.  I 
have  peopled  my  solitude." 

"  And  you  are  come  to  tell  us  that  dinner 
is  ready,"  said  Mr.  D'Oyley  as  Constance 
came  up. 

Lord  Bevis  turned  his  dark  wild  eyes 
upon  her,  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "  Miss  D'Oyley, 
I   have   some   claim   to    be  considered  an 
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old  acquaintance  of  yours.  I  have  not 
forgotten  our  last  and  only  meeting. " 

Neither  had  Constance  ;  but  she  said 
nothing  ;  she  walked  on  beside  her  father 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  had  forgiven  Isabel,  and 
whether  he  was  going  to  dine  with  them ;  a 
descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
that  was  not  uncommon  in  the  progress  of 
her  thoughts. 

At  dinner  Mr.  D'Oyley  informed  his 
wife  that  Lord  Bevis  had  consented  to  pass 
a  few  days  with  them ;  Mrs.  D'Oyley  said 
some  kind  and  appropriate  things  in  return, 
and  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Con- 
stance sat  perfectly  mute,  looking  in  a 
species  of  wonder  at  Lord  Bevis,  whenever 
he  was  not  looking  at  her,  which  was  very 
seldom. 

After  tea,  things  went  on  better.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  asked  Constance  to  give  him  some 
music,  and  she  sang  some  ballads  in  an 
exquisite  style.     Lord  Bevis  drew  near  and 
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listened,  and  told  her  without  any  appear- 
ance of  compliment,  that  she  sang  beauti- 
fully ;  and  Constance  laughed,  and  turning 
round  in  her  fresh  gay  manner,  asked  him 
if  he  liked  pathetic  ballads  like  the  one  she 
had  sung;  or  such  a  merry  tune  as  this, 
and  she  began  singing  a  lively  Tyrolienne. 
He  could  not  tell  which  to  prefer,  and 
she  sang  another  Tyrolienne,  wThich  she 
said  was  prettier,  and  in  which  opinion  he 
agreed. 

Then  Mrs.  D'Oyley  looking  up  quietly 
from  her  work,  told  Constance  to  shew 
Lord  Bevis  a  portfolio  of  choice  prints 
wThich  was  open  on  a  stand  in  the  room. 

He  admired  them  very  much,  and  asked 
her  if  she  drew.  She  said  not  at  all.  He 
wished  to  know  if  those  prints  did  not  make 
her  wish  to  be  an  artist,  and  she  replied  : 
No.  She  believed  those  very  prints  had 
deterred  her  from  learning  ;  she  knew  that 
she  could  never  do  anything  like  them. 
Yes,  she  was  tired  of  them ;  she   did  not 
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care  for  them  now,  for  her  father  had  taken 
such  pleasure  in  collecting  them,  and  now 
they  were  of  no  use  to  him. 

"He  will  see  them  again;"  said  Lord 
Bevis  in  such  a  gentle  voice,  that  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head. 

"  You  have  acted  more  wisely  than  I 
have  done,"  he  said  after  a  pause.  "  You 
have  spent  this  interval  in  ministering  to 
others ;  and  you  have  your  reward." 

"  I  wonder  who  told  you?"  exclaimed 
Constance  with  the  most  unequivocal  sur- 
prise in  her  face. 

C{  I  can  scarcely  see  you  and  your  parents 
together,"  he  replied,  "without  being  able 
to  read  so  much  of  your  history." 

"  I  ought  to  be  confused  at  that  remark," 
said  Constance;  "  but  it  is  very  pleasant ;  is 
not  it  ?" 

Lord  Bevis  laughed ;  there  was  something 
so  original  in  her  manner,  that  he  could 
compare  her  to  none  of  the  few  people  he 
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had  seen,  but  which  raised  his  spirits  and 
disposed  him  to  talk  on,  if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  what  new  turn  she  would 
give  to  the  discourse. 

"  Very  pleasant  to  you,5'  he  said  ;  "  but 
do  you  know  that  I  have  a  little  feeling  of 
self-reproach,  in  finding  that  you  have 
shewn  so  much  more  wisdom  and  fortitude 
than  myself!" 

"  Why  then,  we  will  change  the  subject," 
said  Constance.     "  Do  you  draw  Vs 

"Yes,  I  draw,"  he  replied,  "but  paint- 
ing would  have  interfered  with  all  my 
habits.  I  could  not  paint,  you  know,  by 
lamplight." 

"  Oh!  but  you  are  going  to  leave  off  all 
those  habits,  are  you  not?" 

"  Why,  who  told  you,  1  wonder  ?"  said 
Lord  Bevis  smiling. 

1  '  I  heard  papa  say  you  were  going  to 
do  very  wisely ;  now  he  could  not  think  it 
very  wise," — she  stopped  and  laughed. 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 
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"  Very  wise  to  lead  the  life  of  an  owl," 
said  she,  looking  down. 

Lord  Bevis  seemed  very  much  amused  by 
this  similitude. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  the  daylight  will 
agree  with  me  yet,"  he  said  ;  but  I  do  mean 
to  go  to  town  in  a  day  or  two,  and  take  my 
seat  in  the  house,  and  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  your  father  will  accompany  me,  for  a 
short  time." 

l(  I  don't  quite  know  whether  I  can  spare 
him,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but  I'll  see  about 
it." 

"The  fact  is,  I  can  live  upon  the  past  no 
longer,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  Who  can  ?"  asked  Constance  eager- 
ly, "  not  the  young  who  have  the  un- 
certain future  before  them ;  not  the  old, 
who  stand  upon  the  brink  of  another 
world." 

Lord  Bevis  looked  earnestly  at  her  as 
if  he  wished  her  to  go  on  speaking  ;  but 
Ending  that  she  did  not,  he  busied  himself 
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in  helping  her  to  restore  the  prints  to  their 
places  ;  and  shortly  after  the  bell  rang  for 
prayers. 

Constance  wished  him  good  night,  and 
as  she  crossed  the  hall  to  go  up  stairs,  she 
saw  his  beautiful  horse  standing  at  the  hall 
steps,  waiting  for  him  to  take  his  accustom- 
ed nocturnal  ride.  She  looked  out  into  the 
bright  moonlight,  and  half  envied  him  the 
will  and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  deli- 
cious stillness  of  the  summer  night 

It  was  indeed  a  night  when  all  the  poetry 
that  can  be  spent  upon  skies  and  stars,  fall 
short  of  their  sublime  and  tranquil  beauty. 
Constance  leaned  from  her  open  casement, 
and  thought  it  was  a  luxury  only  to  feel 
the  presence  of  the  glorious  moonlight,  and 
the  fresh  scent  of  the  earth  and  flowers 
beneath  the  fallen  dew. 

Her  window  looked  into  the  road,  but  at 
that  hour  she  was  so  perfectly  secure 
against  any  passengers  in  so  retired  a  spot 
that  she  still  remained  at  the  casement,  let- 
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ting  down  her  long  hair  which  the  soft  and 
fitful  breeze  had  scarcely  power  to  stir  from 
its  heavy  folds. 

She  had,  as  she  used  to  say  of  herself,  a 
habit  of  thinking,  and  she  fell  into  a  long 
train  of  musing,  suggested  by  the  coming 
of  Lord  Bevis,  which  involved  all  the  most 
eventful  period  of  her  life. 

She  was  startled  from  her  reverie  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps,  and  thinking 
that  Lord  Bevis  had  returned  from  his  ride, 
she  withdrew  from  the  window  till  he 
should  have  passed  by.  But  the  light  on 
her  table  seemed  to  reveal  her  figure  to  the 
horseman,  for  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
exclaimed  as  he  passed  under  the  casement 
"  Good  night,  Miss  D'Oyley— good  night." 
It  was  not  Lord  Bevis  ;  she  was  not  sure, 
but  she  thought  she  recalled  the  voice  of 
Captain  Bohun. 

Their  village  was  so  completely  out  of 

the  road  to  C that  it  could  scarcely 

have  been  chance  which  brought  him  past 
their  house  at  that  hour ;  and  strange  to 
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say,  this  trifling  incident  gave  Captain 
Bohun  more  of  interest  in  her  eyes  than  all 
the  attention  he  had  paid  her  when  they 
were  together.  His  good  night  rang  in  her 
ears  until  morning. 
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CHAPTER.  IX. 

Bert. — Is  there  no  hope  left  me  ? 

Cam. — Nor  to  myself,  but  is  a  neighbour  to 

Impossibility. 
Bert. — And  is  this  your 

Determinate  sentence  ? 
Cam. —  Not  to  be  revoked. 

THE    MAID    OF    HONOUR. 

For  two  or  three  days,  Constance  bore 
very  well  this  singular  addition  to  their 
party.  It  was  something  to  think  and  talk 
of,  that  the  man  who  had  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  should 
be  staying  under  their  very  roof.  But  when 
she  found  that  he  engrossed  very  much  of 
her  father's  time  and  society,  when  he 
volunteered  to  write  her  father's  letters,  and 
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read  her  father's  books,  and  when  his  offers 
were  willingly  accepted,  Constance  began 
to  think  things  were  going  a  little  too  far. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  on  you  again 
for  your  help  when  I  lose  Lord  Bevis,"  said 
Mr.  D'Oyley  one  morning,  "but  till  then, 
it  seems  that  I  shall  give  you  a  holiday, 

"  I  don't  want  a  holiday,"  said  Con- 
stance darting  a  look  at  Lord  Bevis,  which, 
as  he  was  searching  for  some  papers  at  the 
moment,  passed  very  harmlessly  over  his 
head.  "I  am  not  fond  of  being  idle." 

"  And  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  being  idle, 
my  dear,"  said  her  papa  cheerfully,  as  he 
took  the  arm  of  Lord  Bevis,  and  went  into 
his  study. 

It  was  too  bad,  and  her  mamma  would 
not  pity  her,  she  knew ;  she  hurried  off 
into  the  long  filbert  walk  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  there  amused  herself  by  crying 
heartily. 

"  What,  Constance  in  tears  !"  said  a  low 
soft  voice  close  to  her  ear.    She  turned  and 
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found  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  cousin 
Mary ;  and  Eustace  and  Captain  Bohun 
at  a  little  distance,  making  their  way  to- 
wards her. 

Constance  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  and 
began  to  attack  Eustace  who  joined  her 
first. 

"You  disagreeable  creature  !"  said  she 
turning  sharply  round,  "  always  coming 
when  I  am  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Oh  !  how 
do  you  do,  Captain  Bohun  ?" 

"  But  you  are  really  the  most  fortunate 
girl,"  said  Mary ;  crying  does  not  make 
you  look  ugly.  I  think  it  is  because  you 
have  such  black  eyelashes. " 

"  Oh  !  let  us  see  the  black  eyelashes," 
said  Eustace  trying  to  peep  under  her 
bonnet. 

Constance  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  began  to  relate  her  grievances  to  Mary. 
"There  he  is  at  this  moment,"  she  con- 
cluded, "  in  papa's  study,  talking  alone 
with  him  ;  not  content  with  taking  him  to 
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London  on  Wednesday,  which  I  should 
not  so  much  mind,  if  papa's  horrid  curate 
did  not  preach  on  Sunday.  Though  it 
seems  very  absurd  before  strangers,"  said 
she,  dashing  away  the  remains  of  her 
tears. 

"  Don't  be  ashamed  because  he  is  here, 
my  dear,"  said  Mary  laughing  and  looking 
at  Captain  Bohun.  "  I  rather  think  he 
would  be  quite  as  much  vexed  that  anybody 
but  himself  should  do  anything  for  his 
father,  though  he  might  possibly  take  a 
different  method  of  showing  it." 

Eustace  laughed  heartily ;  it  was  such 
an  idea !  He  knew  he  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  save  him  the 
trouble  of  waiting  on  his  governor;  that 
was  all  he  knew  about  it.  He  then  said 
that  he  would  call  again  for  his  sister  as  he 
had  another  visit  to  pay  a  little  farther 
on,  and  then  he  should  say  good-bye  to 
Constance. 

"  Oh  !  true,   you  go  away  to-morrow," 
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said  she.  "  I  hope  you  don't  expect  a  very 
pathetic  farewell;  because  I  have  quite  done 
crying,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can't  begin  again, 
even  for  you. 

As  soon  as  Eustace  was  gone,  Mary 
recollected  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her 
aunt  about  the  new  schoolmistress  ;  if  Con- 
stance would  wait  for  her  in  the  filbert 
walk,  she  would  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
Constance  felt  just  a  little  embarrassed  at 
being  left  alone  with  Captain  Bohun.  She 
sat  down  on  a  low  seat  to  wait  for  her 
cousin's  return.  He  stood  beside  her  in 
silence,  striking  about  the  pebbles  on  the 
walk  with  his  stick. 

At  last  he  said  in  rather  a  constrained 
manner,  "  I  had  hoped  you  would  not  con- 
sider me  quite  as  a  stranger." 

Constance  did  not  recollect  at  the  mo- 
ment that  she  had  used  the  word.  "  No," 
she  said,  "  she  could  not  if  she  would, 
consider  him  as  a  stranger,  when  such 
singular  events  had  happened  which  were 
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known  to  them  both.  She  did  not  forget 
that  he  had  once  judged  very  wisely  in  her 
case." 

He  said  that  it  was  more  easy  to  judge 
wisely  for  others  than  for  ourselves :  and 
then  there  was  another  pause  with  some- 
thing more  of  constraint  on  both  sides. 

"  We  are  both  thinking  of  the  same 
person,"  said  Constance  looking  up. 

He  started,  and  then  asked  with  some 
effort  if  she  had  ever  heard  any  thing 
of— 

"  Of  Mrs.  Forde,"  said  Constance  speak- 
ing quite  steadily  ;  "  no,  I  have  not.  Lady 
Hernshaw  is  not  a  communicative  person, 
and  indeed  of  her  I  see  nothing." 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  looking  full  at  Con- 
stance as  he  spoke.  "  You  know  they  are 
at  Paris." 

"So  I  heard  at  first,"  said  Constance 
more  faintly. 

"  I  understand  that  Forde  is  constantly 
at  the   gaming  table  ;  but   they  both  run 
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headlong  into  every  extravagance  practised 
in  that  dissipated  capital.  She  rouges  and 
flirts  ;  while  he — "  Captain  Bohun  stopped 
and  said  in  a  calm  voice,  "  we  have  neither 
of  us  anything  to  regret  in  those  past 
events  which  are  common  to  us  both.,, 

"  So  I  thought  and  felt  the  first  hour  I 
heard  of — "  Her  voice  faltered  a  little. 

Captain  Bohun  muttered  something  to 
himself  about  a  brave  spirit,  and  Constance 
wished  sincerely  that  Mary  would  come 
back  to  them. 

But  matters  were  come  to  a  crisis.  Cap- 
tain Bohun  seized  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain himself.  He  did  not  indeed  venture 
to  press  for  a  decided  answer  ;  he  knew 
that  the  past  must  still  hold  some  influence 
over  her  mind.  "  I  only  ask,"  he  said, 
"  to  retain  some  place  in  your  memory  un- 
til I  can  return  and  endeavour  to  win  your 
regard.  One  moment — all  that  I  can 
dream  of  happiness  in  life  is  centered  in  your 
reply  :  will  you  deny  me  the  hope  that  I 
may  in  some  degree  contribute  to  yours?" 

VOL.    II.  h 
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Constance  burst  into  tears,  he  seemed  so 
terribly  in  earnest ;  but  that  appeared  to 
encourage  him,  for  he  threw  himself  at  her 
feet. 

She  was  the  last  person  to  sustain  such 
a  scene  with  dignity ;  altogether  agitated 
and  frightened,  turning  red  and  pale,  blush- 
ing and  trembling,  she  begged  him  to  rise, 
and  never  to  think  of  her  any  more. 

" 1  don't  believe,"  said  she  trying  to 
speak  with  composure,  "  that  I  shall  ever 
love  again  ;  and  it  is  very  well,  because 
nobody  will. .  .No — I  know  what  you  mean 
to  say— but  after  a  time  I  think  every  one 
would  be  tired — as  he  was — because  I  have 
no  beauty.     I  said  so  then — " 

He  entreated  her  to  let  time  prove  that 
his  passion  could  undergo  no  change.  He 
had  loved  her  when  it  would  have  been  dis- 
honourable to  make  any  advances ;  he  im- 
plored her  now  that  other  impediments 
were  removed,  not  to  let  her  own  heart 
present  an  obstacle  to  his  success. 

"No  !"  she  said,  "  when  you  see  some 
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one  much  more  beautiful — oh  !  even  the 
memory  of  Isabel  will  rise  up  between  me 
and  your  heart." 

He  endeavoured  to  assure  her  of  the  un- 
changeable nature  of  his  feelings  ;  but  she 
interrupted  him. 

"  You  do  not  know,"  said  she,  "  how 
very  needful  I  am  to  my  father,  or  how 
very  willing  he  would  be  to  resign  my  cares 
if  he  thought  it  would  make  me  happier  ; 
but  I  look  on  my  post  as  a  task  from  Hea- 
ven, and  nothing  could  ever  tempt  me  to 
leave  it  unfulfilled." 

In  vain  he  implored  her  to  enter  into 
some  engagement,  however  indefinite  ;  to 
grant  him  some  assurance  that  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  her. 

She  said  her  mother's  health  rendered 
her  incapable  of  supplying  her  place  with 
her  father,  and  the  future  was  so  uncertain, 
even  as  regarded  his  recovery,  that  she 
would  never  suffer  any  one  to  possess  a 
claim  upon  her.  She  said  this  with  many 
tears,  and  certainly  did  not  raise  any  objec- 

h  2 
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tions  to  himself ;  but  she  was  quite  resolute, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  part. 

It  was  no  time  for  words  ;  indeed  he 
knew  of  none  that  he  could  oppose  to  so 
sacred  a  resolve.  He  drew  off  her  glove 
— raised  her  hand  to  his  lips — passed 
quickly  through  the  wicket  at  the  end  of 
the  walk,  and  was  gone.  He  had  taken 
her  glove  with  him. 

"  Where  is  Captain  Bohun?"  asked 
Mary  as  she  entered  the  walk,  and  found 
Constance  sitting  just  where  she  had  left 
her,  pulling  the  leaves  from  one  of  the 
hazel  boughs. 

"  Gone,"  said  Constance  quietly;  "  you 
were  such  a  long  time." 

"  He  said  he  was  in  a  hurry  when  he 
fell  in  with  us  on  the  road,"  said  Mary. 
"  Aunt  D'Oyley  wants  to  know  where  you 
keep  those  little  books  for  the  school." 

"  I  will  go  in  and  look  for  them,"  said 
Constance  ;  "  they  are  in  one  of  the  draw- 
ers in  papa's  study." 

She  found  the  books  for  her  cousin ;  and 
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when  Eustace  returned,  to  drive  Mary 
home  and  pay  his  adieux,  her  farewell  was 
so  dispirited,  that  he  had  some  reason  to 
flatter  himself  upon  her  civil  and  reluctant 
leave-taking.  He  could  not  be  supposed 
to  guess  that  she  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

No  te  aconsejo  yo,  ni  digo  cosa 
Para  que  debas  tu  por  ella  darme 
Respuesta  tan  aceda,  y  tan  odiosa. 

GARCILASO    DE    LA    VEGA. 

Mr.  Ayliffe,  the  curate,  was  thought 
by  a  great  many  ladies  in  the  village  to  be 
very  handsome  ;  that  is,  he  had  a  light 
complexion  with  a  large  nose,  and  remark- 
ably small  eyes.  He  was  certainly  energe- 
tic in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ;  cuffing 
the  charity  children  of  either  sex  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  rendering  himself  so 
thoroughly  unpopular  among  the  lower 
class  that  on  one  occasion  he  narrowly  es- 
caped the  undignified  process  of  a  ducking. 

He  was  not  deficient  in  a  certain  sort  of 
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rough  talent,  which  was  not  controlled  by 
any  possible  sympathy  for  the  nerves  or 
feelings  of  others  ;  and  although  singular- 
ly devoid  of  all  attractive  qualities,  yet  no 
one  could  deny  that  he  was  influenced  by  a 
sincere  and  disinterested  wish  to  serve  the 
cause  of  true  religion,  that  is,  the  particu- 
lar party  to  which  he  belonged;  for  he 
possessed  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  had 
large  expectations  ;  so  that  no  feeling  of 
self-interest  had  induced  him  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministry. 

Humanely  speaking,  (as  if  human  beings 
were  ever  likely  to  speak  in  any  other  fash- 
ion ;)  he  was  utterly  unfit  to  serve  any  pos- 
sible cause,  from  the  harsh  and  unsympa- 
thising  nature  of  his  disposition.  It  is  not 
easy  to  lead  people — it  is  hard  to  drive 
them  ;  but  they  won't  be  pelted  to  Heaven. 

Constance  disliked  him  very  cordially ; 
but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley  had  some  rea- 
son to  think,  between  themselves,  that  the 
dislike  was  by  no  means  reciprocal.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  thought  that  he  came,  while  Con- 
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stance  read  to  him,  a  great  deal  oftener 
than  was  necessary,  to  complain  of  the 
schoolmistress,  or  to  grumble  at  the  beadle, 
or  to  wonder  what  could  possibly  make  the 
children  sing  so  flat  last  Sunday.  Mr.  D'Oy- 
ley  thought  that  he  dropped  in  at  tea  time, 
and  sat  watching  Constance  working,  or 
listening  to  her  music  more  perseveringly 
than  he  would  have  done,  if  he  was  driven 
out  simply  from  a  distaste  to  his  solitary 
home.  There  were  plenty  of  gayer  and 
richer  families  where  he  would  have  been 
made  very  welcome.  But  Constance  bes- 
towed on  him  no  measured  portion  of  her 
dislike.  She  disliked  his  voice,  and  his 
small  eyes,  and  his  disagreeable  question- 
ing style  of  conversation,  and  his  hard 
preaching,  and  his  long  visits,  and  his 
dictatorial  ways;  and  worst  of  all,  his  hor- 
rid habit  of  taking  snuff.  A  young  man 
and  take  snuffl  Whenever  her  mamma 
endeavoured  to  tone  down  the  asperity  of 
her  censure,  to  say  that  he  was  not  so 
harsh,    and  not  so  self-sufficient  as  Con- 
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stance  declared  he  was,  she  felt  that  there 
at  least  she  had  a  stronghold,  an  unanswer- 
able argument,  fi  You  can't  say,  mamma, 
you  cannot  say  he  does  not  take  snuff." 

It  certainly  was  a  pity  that  he  took  such 
a  fancy  to  her ;  but  he  admired  her  devotion 
to  her  parents,  and  the  uniform  cheerful- 
ness with  which  she  fulfilled  her  office  ;  she 
never  repined  about  it.  She  would  de- 
cline a  pic-nic  with  her  cousin,  or  a  party  at 
Hillsted  or  any  thing  she  might  be  suppos- 
sed  to  enjoy,  by  saying  in  a  frank  easy 
way  that  she  was  engaged  to  walk  out  with 
her  papa,  or  that  she  had  half  a  dozen  let- 
ters to  write  for  him  by  the  post.  She  never 
talked  of  her  poor  father  needing  her  care, 
or  let  any  one  imagine  that  it  was  not  just 
as  pleasant  to  attend  on  him,  as  to  seek 
amusement  elsewhere.  When  the  village 
ladies  told  her,  with  that  cheap  sympathy 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  bestow,  that  she 
really  was  doing  too  much  for  her  health, 
she  replied  on  the  contrary,  it  was  doing 
so  much  that  had  established  her   health. 
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Mr.  Ayliffe  heard  her,  and  he  was  delight- 
ed. It  was  a  convenient  constitution  for 
a  wife  to  possess,  she  would  certainly  be 
a  treasure.  Beside  he  had  never  forgotten 
her  saving  the  little  boy.  Persons  of  his  dis- 
position are  marvellously  apt  to  judge  of 
others  by  a  single  action :  a  very  bad  plan 
by  the  bye.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
Constance  had  courage — she  had  a  great 
deal ;  but  the  act  on  which  he  founded  his 
opinion  was  the  result  of  an  impulse  which 
might  have  occurred  to  a  timid  woman, 
and  which  might  never  occur  again.  And 
by  a  slight  tendency  to  one-sidedness,  which 
is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  decisions  of 
the  more  worthy  gender,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  she  would  render  him  happy, 
without  ever  considering  that  he  was  the 
last  person  in  the  world  who  was  calculated 
to  make  her  such.  But  as  Mr.  Ayliffe  was 
not  a  person  to  make  much  display  of  such 
feelings  as  he  might  possess,  the  ladies  of 
the  village  were  all  unconscious  of  his  pen- 
chant,   and  each  believed  herself  destined 
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to  carry  off  the  prize.  Among  the  ladies  his 
sway  was  unbounded.  The  dear  officers 
were  not  more  prized  by  Miss  Meredith, 
than  Mr.  Ayliffe  was  by  all  the  spinsters 
in  the  parish.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  whe- 
ther a  clergyman  is  not  rather  more  of  a 
black  swan  than  an  officer  ;  for  nothing 
can  equal  his  importance  in  a  serious  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  certainly  his  costume  is  a 
good  deal  more  imposing. 

One  day,  the  Dyces  had  managed  to 
secure  Mr.  Ayliffe  to  drink  tea  with  them. 
This  wTas  rather  difficult,  because  when  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  at  home,  he  generally  contriv- 
ed to  drop  in  about  tea  time  at  the  rec- 
tory. But  Mr.  D'Oyley  not  being  expected 
from  London  till  late  that  very  evening,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  for  once. 
Then  Miss  Dyce  recollected  that  Constance 
had  been  rather  neglected  for  some  time 
past,  and  as  she  agreed  with  her  sister  in 
thinking  her  less  likely  to  rival  them  than 
any  other  person  in  the  village,  they  walk- 
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ed  down  to  the  rectory  to  ask  her  to  join 
their  party.  They  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  Constance  in  the  garden,  and 
Mr.  Ayliffe  by  her  side,  employed  in  nailing 
a  jessamine  against  the  wall.  This  was  an 
employment  so  very  much  beneath  his 
general  dignity  of  deportment,  that  the  sis- 
ters did  not  feel  quite  so  comfortable  and 
safe  about  Constance  as  when  they  left 
their  own  house. 

"  Very  odd  !  Louisa,"  said  Miss  Dyce. 

"  The  most  singular  thing  I  ever  saw  !" 
returned  Louisa,  as  they  entered  the 
garden. 

Mr.  Ayliffe  dropped  the  hammer  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  visitors  ;  Con- 
stance ordered  him  to  pick  it  up,  and  came 
forward  to  meet  them  with  a  pretty  good 
grace  considering  all  things  ;  asked  after 
Mrs.  Dyce,  and  hoped  they  wTere  not  tired 
with  their  walk. 

They  replied  very  graciously,  and  begged 
for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at  tea. 
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But  Constance  would  not  come:  she  was 
much  obliged,  but  her  mamma  would  be 
left  alone. 

"  I  knew,"  said  Miss  Dyce,  "  that  papa 
was  always  an  obstacle;  but  I  did  not  ex- 
pect mamma  to  be  brought  in  as  an  argu- 
ment.   Could  not  she  come  too?" 

No.  Constance  was  sure  she  could  not, 
she  would  be  fancying  every  moment  that 
her  papa  was  come  back. 

"  I  know  we  have  behaved  shockingly," 
said  Miss  Louisa,  "in  not  asking  you  before  : 
but  we  have  been  so  engaged  :  I  am  afraid 
that  is  the  reason  you  will  not  come." 

This  was  said  in  jest,  but  Constance 
wondered  why  people  did  any  thing  which 
they  knew  to  be  shocking,  and  why  the 
telling  you  that  they  had  offered  you  a 
slight,  thereby  seeming  to  say  that  the 
slight  was  intentional,  should  be  considered 
as  a  sufficient  atonement. 

However  she  said,  with  great  truth,  that 
she  had  given  the  true  reason  to  Miss 
Dyce  in  the  first   instance ;  but  she  hoped 
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that  at  some  future  time  she  should  feel 
herself  at  liberty  to  come  and  see  them. 

"Will  you  not  help  us  to  persuade 
Miss  D'Oyley?"  said  Miss  Dyce  to  Mr. 
Ayliffe. 

"  No;  "  he  said,  "  he  should  be  sorry  to 
persuade  anybody  to  act  against  their  sense 
of  duty." 

"  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  duty," 
said  Constance  looking  very  cross;  "it  is  my 
pleasure,  as  it  happens." 

Miss  Dyce  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Ayliffe 
would  never  bear  being  spoken  to  in  that 
manner,  and  she  became  more  pressing  in 
her  invitation  to  Constance. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Louisa  was  asking  Mr. 
Ayliffe's  opinion  of  the  ribbon  that  was  to 
be  put  on  the  school-children's  bonnets. 

"  Don't  you  think  pink  ribbons  would 
look  cheerful  ?" 

Mr.  Ayliffe  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
and  then  said,  that  he  could  never  consent 
to  such  a  proposal.  "  Our  object,"  he 
reasoned,  "  should  be  to  suppress  vanity, 
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not  to  encourage  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  any  gay  colours  in  our  school." 

"  White,  then?"  suggested  Miss  Dyce. 

No,  he  did  not  approve  of  white,  it  was 
unsuited  to  the  condition  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

"  Green  perhaps  might  do — " 

"  Green  is  no  better  than  pink,"  return- 
ed Mr.  Ayliffe. 

"There  is  a  snail  on  that  rose-tree  near 
you,"  cried  Constance  ;  "  take  it  off,  and 
throw  it  into  the  high  grass." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  obeyed  in  silence,  and  turned 
to  reply  to  Miss  Dyce  who  suggested  purple 
as  an  amendment. 

"  It  must  be  a  very  dark  purple  then," 
said  he,  "  but  I  should  like  brown  bet- 
ter." 

Of  course  the  Miss  Dyces  exclaimed  in 
favour  of  brown,  it  would  look  so  neat, 
and  match  the  children's  frocks  besides. 

"Don't  you  think  so,  Miss  D'Oyley?" 
asked  Mr.  Ayliffe. 

"  No,"  said   Constance  ;   "  you   and   I, 
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Mr.  Ayliffe,  never  think  alike  upon  any 
subject." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  looked  so  hurt  when  she 
made  this  remark,  that  she  could  have 
wished  it  unsaid ;  but  he  held  the  odious 
snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  be  sorry  that  she  had  pained 
him. 

She  was  very  glad  that  she  had  not  been 
persuaded  to  go  to  the  Dyces  that  night, 
for  her  father  came  home  earlier  than  she 
expected,  and  she  had  so  many  things  to 
ask  and  to  hear.  Lord  Bevis  had  insisted 
on  his  seeing  the  most  celebrated  oculist 
of  the  day,  but  he  only  confirmed  the 
opinion  of  his  good  friend  Mr.  Martyn,  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  he  could  be 
justified  in  attempting  an  operation.  He 
had  wished  for  no  farther  opinion  himself; 
but  he  could  not  disappoint  the  anxious 
kindness  of  his  friend  Lord  Bevis.  He  had 
also  been  most  kind  in  his  inquiries  re- 
specting the  future  prospects  of  his  sons, 
promising  his  influence  whenever  it  could 
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be  exercised  to  their  advantage.  With  re- 
gard to  Edgar,  Mr.  D'Oyley  said,  that  of 
course  at  his  age  his  plans  must  be  in  the 
most  complete  uncertainty  ;  it  was  very 
possible  that  Lord  Bevis  might  be  as  able 
as  he  was  willing  to  assist  him  there;  and 
for  Harry  he  said  he  had  another  plan,  of 
which  Lord  Bevis  knew  nothing.  He  had 
received  an  offer  through  Mr.  Hilton  of  a 
junior  partnership  in  a  merchant's  house, 
which  would  involve  his  son's  residing  for 
some  time  in  Sweden,  and  of  which  the 
purchase  money,  as  a  favour  promised  by 
Mr.  Hilton,  might  be  paid  by  instalments. 
He  thought  the  sort  of  life  would  suit  Harry 
very  well,  and  it  was  distressing  to  him, 
indeed  contrary  to  his  principles,  to  suffer 
him  to  enter  the  Church  from  any  motive 
except  a  sincere  desire  to  devote  himself  to 
the  ministry.  But  as  this  would  involve 
a  still  farther  retrenchment  in  their  means, 
he  wished  to  mention  it  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  before  closing  with  the  proposal. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  with  what  sincere 
pleasure  they  both  heard  of  this  proposal. 
Constance  indeed  wished  that  she  had  a 
fortune  and  could  pay  the  partnership  at 
once ;  but  as  that  could  not  be  had  for  the 
wishing,  she  was  glad  to  embrace  the  means 
offered  for  procuring  the  money.  They 
were  all  earnestly  engaged  talking  over  the 
matter,  when  the  accustomed  knock  at  the 
door  gave  them  notice  that  Mr.  Ayliffe  was 
at  hand. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  Constance,  "I 
did  think  we  were  safe  for  this  evening. 
Would  not  anybody  else  have  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  keep  away  ?  And  we  are  going  to 
prayers  in  two  minutes  and  a  half." 

"  He  is  so  anxious  to  see  papa  after  his 
journey,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley  with  an  arch 
smile  at  Constance. 

Mr.  Ayliffe  walked  in,  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'Oyley,  made 
three  complaints  of  three  several  children, 
expressed    in    technical   terms   his   regret 
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that  the  work  went  on  so  slowly.  To  which 
Mr.  D'Oyley  replied  by  reminding  him  of 
Milton's  famous  line  : 

Those  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

Mr.  Ayliffe  then  sat  down  by  Constance,  re- 
marking, as  he  did  so,  that  he  had  never 
seen  her  looking  better. 

"So  I  should  think  ;  I  have  neither 
altered  for  better  nor  worse,  since  you 
have  been  acquainted  with  me,"  returned 
Constance. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  the  schools 
lately,  I  think?"  said  Mr.  Ayliffe. 

"  Hardly  at  all  since  you  have  been 
here,"  said  Constance  ;  "  because  I  am  not 
so  much  wanted." 

Mr.  Ayliffe  said  that  people  should  never 
be  weary  of  well-doing  ;  and  Constance  just 
paused  a  moment  to  think  whether  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  point  out  to  him,  that  to 
offer  your  services  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  is  no  particular  test  of  your  desire 
for  well-doing.    But  she  remembered  that 
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his  ideas  were  remarkably  obtuse  on  all 
those  topics,  so  she  walked  to  the  piano 
and  employed  herself  in  shutting  it  up,  and 
putting  her  music  in  order,  as  a  slight  hint 
to  the  curate,  if  he  chose  to  take  it,  that 
they  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night. 
While  she  was  doing  this,  she  heard  him 
ask  Mr.  D'Oyley  if  he  might  speak  a  few 
words  to  him  in  his  study,  and  her  father 
said,  "  Yes,  certainly,"  and  left  the  room 
with  him. 

He  came  back  again  after  an  interval  of 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  told  Constance 
that  he  had  received  a  proposal  for  her  from 
Mr.  Ayliffe. 

Mrs.  D'Oyley  did  not  even  put  on  the 
semblance  of  surprise.  Constance  first 
wondered  at  the  man's  impertinence,  and 
then  asked  her  father  if  she  should  ring  the 
bell  for  prayers  ? 

Mr.  D'Oyley  replied  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  after  the  servants  were  dismissed,  he 
told  Constance  that  he  wished  her  to  con- 
sider calmly  the  advantages  of  the  match, 
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before  she  gave  a  decided  answer ;  that  Mr. 
Ayliffe  was  a  man  of  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious character;  (here  Constance  made  a 
face,  and  then  told  her  papa  she  had  made 
one,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  escaped 
his  observation)  that  he  was  a  man  of  good 
fortune,  which  where  it  was  well-used,  Mr. 
D'Oyley  thought  was  one  argument  out  of 
many  in  his  favour  ;  that  he  was  sincerely 
and  disinterestedly  attached  to  Constance, 
and  that  to  see  her  united  happily  to  a 
deserving  man,  would  remove  very  much 
anxiety  from  his  mind. 

Constance  replied  that  Mr.  Ayliffe  was 
utterly  and  entirely  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
that  he  knew  it,  but  that  he  cared  no  more 
for  her  taste  in  the  matter,  provided  she 
pleased  him,  than  a  man  who  buys  ahorse ) 
that  at  any  time  she  would  rather  subsist  by 
the  hardest  toil,  than  become  his  wife  ;  and 
she  hoped  her  father  would  tell  him  so, 
and  not  allow  him  to  go  on  teazing  and 
visiting  when  no  earthly  power  could  ever 
change  her  mind. 
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Mr.  D'Oyley  could  not  help  smiling  at 
her  vehemence,  but  he  promised  that  he 
would  let  Mr.  Ayliffe  know,  in  rather  milder 
terms,  that  she  declined  the  honour  of  his 
addresses. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  went  away  quite  satisfied 
after  this  arrangement,  but  Mrs.  D'Oyley 
remained  behind  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Constance. 

"  The  protection  of  such  a  marriage — " 
she  began. 

"  My  dear  mamma,"  cried  Constance, 
"  I  never  could  comprehend  how  any 
woman  with  health  and  sense  can  want 
protection.  I  don't  wish  to  be  vain,,  but  I 
am  very  glad,  now  disinterestedly,  when  I 
meet  any  young  man  who  possesses  half 
my  knowledge  and  discernment ;  and  when 
I  grow  old  I  suppose  things  will  be  in  the 
same  proportion.  I  am  therefore  as  capable 
of  transacting  business  as  they  are;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  women  of  my  small 
means  can  be  cheated  is  by  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer,  and  that  only  in  the  matter  of  a 
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few  pence.  It  is  only  in  barbarous  countries 
that  women  can  be  said  to  want  protec- 
tion." 

' '  There  is  another  thing,  my  dear,  I  wish 
you  to  consider,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley ; 
"  without  fortune,  it  is  unusual  for  women 
in  the  present  day  to  marry  at  all ;  and 
though  you  have  had  opportunities,  owing 
perhaps  to  an  unusually  pleasing  exterior, 
(here  Constance  laughed,  and  shook  back 
her  curls,)  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  should  often  be  repeated  ;  and  though 
now  the  name  of  old  maid  is  not  very  for- 
midable to  you,  yet  when  you  come  to  the 
time  of  life  in  which  you  may  incur  it,  you 
will  perhaps  regret  that  you  did  not  take 
steps  to  avoid  the  world's  dread  laugh." 

"  Is  not  that  supposing,  my  dear  mamma, 
that  I  shall  grow  sillier  instead  of  wiser  as  I 
grow  older?"  said  Constance;  "  No,  I 
mean  to  set  the  world  a  good  many  ex- 
amples, and  among  them,  that  of  not  con- 
cerning myself  when  it  talks  nonsense." 

"  And  your  objection  to  Mr.  AylifFe  is  so 
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trifling,"    said    Mrs.    D'Oyley,     "  merely 
because  he  takes  snuff,  I  do  believe." 

"  It  is  at  least  an  objection  that  nothing 
can  remove,"  said  Constance  ;  "  as  long  as 
the  man  has  a  nose  he  will  go  on  taking 
snuff:  that  is  a  habit  which  is  never  left 
off." 

"And  he  is  generally  so  much  admired 
by  the  ladies  here,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"  So  is  every  man  who  wears  a  surplice," 
replied  Constance;  "  however  I  am  glad 
they  do  admire  him.  I  never  thought  much 
of  their  taste,  and  I  hope  some  of  them  will 
marry  him." 

"  One  at  a  time,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley  smiling.  "  I  fear  it  is  in  vain  to 
say  anything  for  poor  Mr.  Ayliffe." 

"  Quite,  my  dear  mamma,  do  not  let  us 
even  pay  him  the  compliment  of  sitting  up 
late  to  talk  him  over." 

"Well  then,  good  night  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley  :  "  in  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent, you  must  be  the  only  judge  of  your 
own  happiness." 
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"  No  !"  said  Constance  as  she  found 
herself  alone  in  her  room,  "if  I  rejected 
Captain  Bohun  for  the  sake  of  remaining 
with  my  parents,  I  should  hardly  break  my 
resolve  for  the  sake  of  this  hard-headed  and 
cold-hearted  despot." 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Reach  a  loftier  love  ;  be  lured  by  the  comeliness  of 
mind ;  gentle;  kind,  and  calm  ;  or  lustrous  in  the  livery 
of  knowledge. — proverbial  philosophy. 

"  And  so  Constance,"  said  her  cousin 
Mary,  as  she  was  sitting  with  her  a  few 
days  after  the  preceding  events,  "  you  are 
to  mark  your  handkerchief  with  a  coronet 
at  last." 

"  Why,  Mary,"  said  Constance,  looking 
up  in  great  surprise  from  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief she  was  very  quietly  hemming, 
"  where  did  you  pick  up  that  piece  of  gos- 
sip ?" 

"  You  deny  it  then  ?" 

"  Entirely  ;    I   suppose   you  mean  Lord 
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Bevis  ;  he  is  the  only  one  wearing  a  coronet 
I  was  ever  in  company  with." 

"  No  less  a  person  ;  by  the  bye,  how 
my  friend  Captain  Bohun  used  to  admire 
your  downright  way  of  talking.  No  other 
girl  would  have  brought  out  the  right  name 
under  an  hour's  cross-questioning." 

Constance  blushed  deeply,  and  was  si- 
lent. 

"There  is  some  talk  in  the  village  of 
Mr.  AylifFe,"  said  Mary;  "  but  I  am  sure 
he  never  sent  all  those  beautiful  flowers, 
nor  those  magnificent  grapes  you  had  at 
luncheon." 

"  Lord  Bevis  sends  them  to  papa  ;"  said 
Constance. 

"Is  he  returned  from  town  yet  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  often  comes  to  see  papa. 
There  he  is  walking  in  the  garden  with 
him  ;  now  he  will  stay  to  drink  tea  with 
us,  and  so  will  you,  I  hope." 

"  I  mean  it.  My  father  is  gone  to  a 
great  dinner  at  Lord  Westland's,  where 
the  females  of  our  family  are  not  admitted, 
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and  I  am  free  to  dispose  of  myself  as  I 
like  ;  that  is,  if  your  Lord  will  not  be  in- 
commoded by  strangers." 

"  Not  in  the  least  ;  when  he  broke 
through  his  seclusion,  he  seemed  to  get 
rid  at  the  same  time  of  all  that  nervous 
dislike  to  strangers  which  you  would  sup- 
pose his  habits  had  induced  in  him.  The 
other  day  Tim  came,  when  he  was  in  the 
garden  with  me,  and  stood  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  Edgar,  and  staring 
fixedly  at  Lord  Bevis  all  the  time  ;  and  to 
my  surprise,  instead  of  going  away  in 
disgust,  he  joined  in  the  conversation  and 
made  Tim  describe  his  mode  of  living  at 
farmer  Ridge's." 

"  Very  curious,"  said  Mary  \  "  but,  my 
dear,  the  people  will  never  believe  he  is 
not  your  property  until  he  makes  himself 
over  to  somebody  else." 

ct  People  never  fasten  on  the  right  per- 
son, I  observe  ;"  said  Constance." 

"  Who  is  the  right  person,  dear  ?"  asked 
Mary. 
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Constance  was  saved  the  trouble  of  a 
reply  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  D'Oyley  with 
Lord  Bevis. 

"My  dear  Constance/ '  said  her  father, 
"  here  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Parker.  Your 
uncle  Thornton  is  very  ill,  and  wishes  to 
see  me  immediately." 

"  How  odd  ;"  said  Constance,  as  she 
glanced  over  the  note. 

"What  is  odd,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  asked 
Lord  Bevis;  "that  people  fall  sick,  or 
that  they  should  wish  for  consolation  under 
those  circumstances  ?" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  ;"  said  Con- 
stance. "  But,  papa,  I  am  heartily  sorry 
to  hear  it ;  I  like  uncle  Thornton  very 
much  when  I  am  away  from  him.  Are  you 
going  directly  ?" 

"  Directly,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Parker  has 
sent  her  carriage." 

"  And  you  will  be  absent  all  night?" 

"  Yes.  my  dear.  I  cannot  very  well  re- 
turn before  to-morrow  morning." 

1 '  Then  you  will  want  all  sorts  of  things 
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to  take  with  you  ;"  said  Constance  starting 
up. 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  that  your  mamma 
has  not  sent  down  to  the  carriage  already. 
Good  bye  to  all !" 

"  Well,  dear  papa,  I  hope  you  will  find 
my  uncle  better.  Give  my  love  to  him, 
and  pray  make  the  people  there  take  care 
of  you." 

"  I  shall  come  upon  you,  Miss  D'Oyley, 
for  all  kinds  of  amusement  and  instruction 
this  evening  ;"  said  Lord  Bevis  as  soon  as 
Mr.  D'Oyley  was  gone.  "  You  do  not 
mean,  I  hope,  to  turn  me  out  because  I  am 
deprived  of  your  father's  society." 

"  I  was  just  debating  about  it,"  said 
Constance.     "  Where's  my  book  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  brought  it  in :  I  don't 
forget  that  I  left  your  last  book  to  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.  Does  it  go  into 
this  shelf?  Let  me  put  it  away.  I  don't 
like  your  choice  at  all  this  time." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Constance ;  "but  you 
know  you  ought  to  vary  your  reading.     I 
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didn't  expect  that  you  would  like  Pope 
as  well  as  you  like  Shakspere,  at  least, 
I  hope  not." 

"  Pray  set  your  mind  at  rest,"  said  Lord 
Be  vis,  "  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  manual 
dexterity." 

"  But  Pope  had  a  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature,"  said  Constance. 

"  A  great  knowledge  of  human  infirmity, 
hadn't  he  ?"  said  Mary  turning  round  from 
her  embroidery  frame. 

Lord  Bevis  turned  from  the  book-shelf 
and  looked  earnestly  at  Mary  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Constance,  "  and 
what  is  the  difference?" 

' '  The  difference  between  a  part  and  the 
whole,"  said  Mary,  "  which  mathemati- 
cians will  tell  you  is  something  considera- 
ble. By  the  bye,  Constance,  the  needle 
you  gave  me  for  my  floss-silk  is  quite 
rusty  :  a  plain  proof  of  your  industry ; 
thank  you,  this  will  do  better." 

"  I  would  not  let  you  stare  so  at  me  if  I 
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was  speaking,"  said  Constance  to  Lord 
Bevis  ;  "  it  would  fairly  put  me  out." 

"  It  would  take  a  great  deal  to  do  that, 
Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "  if 
you  were  bent  upon  speaking  your 
mind." 

"  That  is  decidedly  a  rude  speech,"  said 
Constance;  "  but  I  suppose  you  are  cross 
because  I  have  not  presented  my  cousin 
Mary  to  you  :  so  now  suppose  yourselves 
acquainted." 

"  It  will  give  me  much  pleasure  to  do 
so,"  said  Lord  Bevis  ;  but  though  he  said 
so,  he  did  not  improve  much  on  the  ac- 
quaintance. He  sat  watching  her  progress 
at  her  embroidery  for  some  time  in  perfect 
silence  ;  and  then  Mrs.  D'Oyley  came  in  to 
tea,  and  he  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  her, 
in  a  low  tone  ;  so  much  that  Constance 
was  obliged  to  summon  him  to  hand  Mary 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  then  to  scold  him 
for  requiring  to  be  reminded  of  his  duties. 

"  Only  one  gentleman,  and  three  ladies 
to  be  waited  on!"  said  Constance.    "That 
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is  mamma's  cup,  if  you  please.  I  know  it 
is  very  hard  and  fatiguing,  but  it  must  be 
done." 

ic  If  we  draw  near  the  table  some  of  us," 
said  Mary  rising,  cup  in  hand,  "  we  shall 
lessen  his  task  a  little." 

"  The  very  thing  I  should  like  to  in- 
crease ;"  said  Constance  laughing. 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  said  Mary  in  a 
tone  so  low  that  she  thought  Lord  Bevis 
could  not  hear  it,  for  she  had  drawn  her 
chair  close  to  her  cousin's,  and  he  was 
quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  pembroke- 
table,  "  my  dear  Constance,  when  you  are 
quite  as  old  as  I  am,  and  have  lost  a  little 
of  that  pretty  bloom,  you  will  feel  a  certain 
pride  in  preventing,  rather  than  enduring, 
civilities,  which  are  not  rendered  from  the 
heart." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  a  great  shame,"  said 
Constance,  "  and  shows  a  thorough  want  of 
taste." 

"  May  be  so,"  said  Mary  smiling  ;  "  but 
to  the  end  of  time,  pretty  faces  will  be  the 
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occasion  of  all  these  petits  soins,  and  people 
who  have  not  got  them,  if  they  can  once 
be  convinced  of  the  fact,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult, will  do  well  to  dispense  with  these 
attendant  courtesies." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Constance,  "  if  any 
other  women,  besides  you,  Mary,  think 
themselves — not  pretty  ;  because  you  are  a 
great  deal  better  looking  than  the  Dyces,  or 
the  Manleys,  or  the  Brownings  and  they  all 
think  themselves  beautiful,  and  are  thought 
so  by  their  particular  friends." 

"  I  never  met  with  any,  dear,"  said 
Mary;  "  but  I  dare  say  you  could  find  a 
parallel  case  to  mine,  if  you  looked  for  it. 
But  seriously,  I  never  saw  a  woman  who 
had  not  been  called  pretty  by  somebody  or 
other ;  and  though  she  would  not  take  that 
somebody's  word  upon  any  other  subject, 
yet  she  was  sure  to  take  it  on  that.  Now, 
dear,  if  we  have  quite  done  tea,  and  I  may 
ring  to  have  it  taken  away,  I  shall  be  able 
to  go  on  with  my  work." 

"  It  would  be  a  charity  to  you  to  put  out 
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the  candles  and  oblige  you  to  be  idle  all 
the  evening,"  said  Constance  ;  "  does  not 
your  head  ache  with  counting  all  those 
crooked  stitches  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mary.  "  I  assure 
you  it  is  only  finger-work  ;  I  shall  be  quite 
able  to  listen  to  your  singing." 

"Well — Lord  Bevis  and  mamma  are 
talking  so  busily  that  I  suppose  I  shall  not 
disturb  them  ;"  said  Constance  going  to 
the  piano ;  "  what  kind  of  a  song  will  you 
have  ?" 

The  singing  brought  Lord  Bevis  to  the 
piano ;  and  when  Constance  had  finished 
her  song,  he  asked  Mary  if  she  played. 

"  I  play  the  harp,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
have  spoiled  my  finger  for  the  piano.  I 
don't  like  to  hear  myself  play  it." 

"  Does  not  your  cousin  sing  very  well  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Beautifully;  I  think,"  said  Mary.  "  I 
hardly  know  any  private  performer  who  can 
give  more  effect  to  an  old  ballad." 
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"  Are  not  such  ballads  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  more  scientific  music?"  asked 
Lord  Be  vis. 

"  Oh  !  no,  I  think  that  is  a  mistake," 
said  Mary.  "  I  know  it  is  often  said  so  ;  but 
the  one  can  be  acquired  and  the  other  can- 
not. If  you  don't  sing  a  ballad  easily,  you 
never  can  sing  it  at  all." 

Now  for  a  woman  to  give  a  reply  which 
shows  that  she  discriminates,  between  black 
and  white  for  instance,  or  any  on  other 
abstruse  topic,  is  to  a  good  many  people  a 
very  provoking  and  disagreeable  circum- 
stance. But  it  did  not  seem  as  if  Lord 
Bevis  was  of  this  opinion ;  for  he  drew  his 
chair  close  to  the  piano,  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  Mary  about 
music,  seeming  indeed  to  prefer  asking 
questions  of  her,  to  addressing  them  to 
Constance,  which  perhaps  was  rather  wise  ; 
as  she  made  a  jest  of  everything  he  said  ; 
and  if  you  want  information,  it  is  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  the  person  who  does 
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not  give  it  you,  should  be  possessed  of  a 
very  good  complexion. 

So  the  evening  passed  quickly,  until 
about  ten  o'clock,  Lord  Bevis  rose  to  take 
leave,  and  Mary's  carriage  was  heard  rolling 
up  to  the  door. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  ride  off;"  said 
Constance  ;  "  how  I  long  for  an  Arab  horse 
that  would  never  tire,  and  a  wide  common 
to  scamper  over.'' 

"Do  let  me  bring  you  a  horse  to-mor- 
row," said  Lord  Bevis.  "  I  can  promise 
you  the  gentlest  creature — " 

"  Hear  him  !"  exclaimed  Constance  ;  "  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  you 
must  first  put  out  all  the  old  and  young 
women's  eyes  in  the  parish — or  else — or 
else — oh  !  ask  Mary,  she  knows  all  the 
conventional  forms  of  speech.  I  only 
wished  for  an  Arab  horse,  as  I  might 
wish  for  a  lotus  flower  from  the  Nile, 
or  a  diamond  from  the  King  of  Oude's 
necklace.     I  should  be   quite   puzzled  and 
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disappointed  if  I  found  my  wish  suddenly 
granted." 

So  shaking  hands  with  Lord  Bevis,  and 
helping  Mary  to  put  her  worsteds  in  travel- 
ling order,  she  parted  with  her  friends  for 
the  night,  and  sat  down  to  bestow  a  few 
thoughts  upon  uncle  Thornton. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

And  great  store  is  great  care,  the  rather  if  it  mightily 

increaseth. 

*  *  *  * 

Oh !  death,  what  art  thou  ?  An  husbandman  that  reapeth 
always,  out  of  season  as  in  season,  with  the  sickle  in  his 
hand,  how  full  of  dread,  how  full  of  hope,  loometh  ine- 
vitable, death ! — proverbial  philosophy. 

Constance  was  rather  disappointed  the 
next  morning  when,  instead  of  her  father 
a  brisk  serving-man  stepped  up  to  the  door 
from  Mrs.  Parker's  carriage  with  a  note  for 
Miss  D'Oyley.  It  contained  a  few  lines 
scrawled  by  her  father,  stating  that  Mr. 
Thornton  was  seriously  ill,  and  that  he  had 
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expressed  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  Con- 
stance, that  Mrs.  Parker  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  send  her  carriage  for  her, 
although  convinced  that  the  excitement 
would  do  harm  to  the  dear  invalid.  Con- 
stance paused  to  enclose  the  note  to  Mary 
with  an  entreaty  that  she  would  if  possible 
come  over  and  see  her  mamma  in  the 
course  of  the  day  for  she  was  -very  low 
spirited  about  her  uncle  Thornton.  She 
then,  for  the  second  time  of  her  life,  stepped 
into  her  aunt  Parker's  carriage,  and  was 
carried  in  proper  time  to  Fulham. 

She  was  not  very  well  pleased  to  find 
herself  shown  into  the  library  where  Mrs. 
Parker  was  awaiting  her  arrival.  That  lady 
rose,  and  whispered  to  the  servant  who 
showed  her  in  ;  the  purport  of  which  whis-* 
per  was  that  Mr.  Thornton  was  not  to  be 
told  at  present  that  Miss  D'Oyley  was  come 
— and  then  welcomed  Constance. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  little  did  I 
think  that  when  next  I  saw  vou   it  would 
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be  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion ;  poor 
uncle  Thornton  has  had  a  very  bad  night  ; 
but  the  Lord  orders  every  thing  I" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but  I 
am  very  sorry  my  uncle  has  had  a  bad 
night." 

"  We  ought  not  to  be  sorry,  my  love. 
We  ought  to  rejoice,"  said  Mrs.  Parker, 
looking  for  her  pocket-handkerchief;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  did  rejoice  ;  but 
Constance  did  not  follow  her  example,  for 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  I  hope  poor  brother  has  some  serious 
thoughts,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  wiping  slowly 
first  one  eye  and  then  the  other ;  "  but  it  is 
untold  the  trouble  I  have  had  to  get  him  to 
see  a  minister,  because  he  could  not  have 
Mr.  Sedley  from  Leyton  ;  for  he  said  Mr. 
Leigh  was  a  papist,  and  Mr.  Maiden  was  a 
saint ;  and  all  at  once  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  send  off  for  your  dear  father  ;  and 
Mr.  D'Oyley  has  read  him  the  service  for 
the  sick,  but  nothing  extempore,  which  I 
thought  a  sad  pity." 
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"  I  am  sure  papa  knew  best,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  !"  said  Mrs.  Parker  with 
a  prolonged  shake  of  the  head.  "But  poor 
brother  was  very  peevish  all  yesterday ; 
and  said  he  had  not  left  me  any  thing  in 
his  will — which  was  nonsense  you  know, 
my  dear." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  he  did  not  mean  it."  said 
Constance. 

"  Unless  indeed,  which  I  should  not 
wonder,  he  has  left  everything  to  Fre- 
derick," said  Mrs.  Parker. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Constance. 

"  Though  I  hardly  know  what  I  shall  do 
with  John  and  Anthony,  if  that  is  the  case," 
said  Mrs.  Parker;  "  they  will  be  ready  to 
kill  Frederick." 

Constance  felt  sick  to  hear  this  miserable 
woman  commenting  on  the  wealth  which 
perhaps  might  never  be  hers  with  so  much 
eagerness,  before  her  brother  was  dead ; 
but  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  loud  ringing  of  an  upstairs  bell,  and 
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presently  Mr.  Thornton's  own  man  came 
down  to  know  if  Miss  D'Oyley  had  not 
arrived  yet. 

"  Oh  true  !  very  well,  James,  we  will 
come  directly.  I  did'nt  know,  I  thought 
my  dear  we  would  have  a  little  luncheon 
first,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  in  more  confusion 
than  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  "Dear 
uncle  is  very  much  altered  ;  but  you  won't 
be  frightened,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  as  they 
went  up  stairs  ;  "  and  if  you  can  say  a 
word  about  his  soul,  my  love,  I  am  sure 
you  will."  Here  she  softly  opened  a  bed- 
room door  and  stole  in,  saying  as  she  en- 
tered in  a  very  subdued  tone,  "  Here  is 
Constance,  dear  brother,  if  you  are  awake 
and  quite  ready  to  see  her." 

Constance,  trembling  a  little,  followed 
her  quickly,  and  saw  Mr.  Thornton  lying 
on  a  sofa  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  wrapped 
in  a  dressing-gown.  A  bright  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
summer  time.  Mr.  D'Oyley  was  sitting 
near,  and  a  small  table  was  between  them 
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on  which  lay  a  bible,  and  a  good  many 
phials  and  glasses. 

"  Ah  !  ha  !"  said  Mr  Thornton,  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  Constance  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  her,  "  here  comes  the  residuary  le- 
gatee !  T  suppose  Mistress  Parker  you  won't 
bring  my  will  into  the  lunacy  courts,  if  I 
leave  her  fifty  pounds  to  buy  mourning, 
will  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !  brother,"  said  Mrs.  Parker  shak- 
ing her  head,  "  it  is  very  awful  to  hear  you 
talk  so  !" 

"  Come  then,  five-and-twenty  ;  will  you 
let  her  have  five-and-twTenty  ?"  said  Mr, 
Thornton  still  holding  Constance  fast  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  into  her  face  with  a  dry 
smile  that  had  some  humour,  but  much 
kindness  in  it. 

"Brother!  brother  !"  said  Mrs.  Parker 
holding  her  handkerchief  before  her  face  ; 
"  you  don't  know  wThat  my  feelings  are  ! 
Besides,  you  may  outlive  us  all  yet." 

"  That  is  the  way  they  always  talk  to  a 
man  on  his  death-bed,"  said  Mr.  Thornton, 
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"  but  Constance,  you  refused  my  fortune 
once,  you  know.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  thing,  sister  Parker  ?" 

"  She  was  very  wise,  dear  brother,"  said 
Mrs.  Parker,  wiping  her  eyes;  "  for  riches 
are  a  great  snare,  particularly  to  those 
who  have  never  been  used  to  them." 

"Well  put  in  !"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  and 
that's  the  reason  you  are  not  going  to  be 
tried  with  any  of  my  money,  you  know, 
still  I  have  left  you  something,  child.  You 
are  my  residuary  legatee,  if  you  know  what 
that  is. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  uncle,"  said 
Constance,  "  and  shows  that  you  are  not 
angry  that  I  rejected  your  kindness  before.  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  made  me  what  you 
have,  and  I  believe  you  will  be  sure  it  is 
not  for  the  money." 

"  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Thornton  ;  "  what  a 
simple  creature  it  is  !  Why,  wealth  would 
procure  her  all  that  her  sex  so  often  pawn 
their  souls  for  ;  and  here  is  one  woman  who 
does  not  care  a  button  for  it." 
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At  the  mention  of  souls,  Mrs.  Parker 
stepped  forward,  and  taking  the  bible  from 
the  little  table,  told  her  brother  what  an 
anchor  that  was. 

"  Well  take  it  away  with  you,  there's  a 
good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  and 
just  leave  Constance  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes." 

Mrs.  Parker  would  not  take  the  bible, 
but  she  took  the  hint ;  she  crept  slowly  out 
of  the  room  and  Mr.  Thornton  bade  Con- 
stance sit  beside  him. 

"  I  shall  not  be  alive  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," said  he;  "  don't  cry  about  that,  my 
dear,  because  I  have  lived  quite  long 
enough.  I  am  very  thankful  to  God  that 
he  has  left  my  intellects  clear  to  the  very 
last.  I  don't  know  how  I  should  have 
borne  to  grow  childish,  and  to  know  it.  I 
believe  I  could  do  a  sum  in  addition  as  well 
as  I  ever  did  in  my  life." 

"  It  is  a  great  mercy,  uncle,"  said  Con- 
stance through  her  tears. 

"  In  the  absence  of  greater  mercies,  it  is," 
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said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  I  leave  no  children 
to  mourn  for  me,  Constance ;  and  I  have 
hard  work  to  keep  charity  with  that  raven- 
ous old  sister  of  mine,  as  your  father  will 
tell  you." 

He  smiled  his  old  smile  as  he  said  this, 
but  he  seemed  to  grow  perceptibly  weaker. 

"  Constance,"  he  said  after  a  pause, 
"  don't  let  them  persuade  you  to  come  and 
see  me  die.  Mistress  Parker  is  very  fond 
of  death-bed  scenes  ;  they  are  not  fit  for 
young  people.  When  you  leave  me  pre- 
sently, don't  come  back  again.  I  was  pre- 
sent once  at  a  death-bed,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  look  on  death  as  it  is  : 
a  very  welcome  rest  from  grief  and  sin." 

Constance  tried  to  say  something,  but  in 
vain. 

" For  all  that,"  said  he,  "I  should  like 
you  to  go  to  my  funeral.  Set  the  fashion, 
will  you    it  is  a  very  good  one. 

,c  I  will  uncle,  if  papa — ,"  she  had  not 
voice  to  complete  her  sentence. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  confirmed  her  promise. 
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"Only,  child,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "don't 
go  with  Mistress  Parker,  that  might  be  un- 
pleasant ;"  here  he  laughed  feebly,  "for  I 
cannot  persuade  the  old  lady  that  she  is  not 
to  have  all  my  property." 

Then  Mr.  Thornton  kissed  her  with  much 
affection,  and  she  was  led  by  her  father 
from  the  room,  weeping  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Parker  tried  several  means  of  com- 
forting Constance,  which  no  doubt  she  had 
found  effectual  at  some  period  or  other  of 
her  life,  but  which  did  not  seem  to  answer 
in  the  present  instance.  First  she  said  we 
must  all  die  ;  which  remark  not  having  the 
charm  of  novelty,  did  not  serve  to  make 
Constance  at  all  more  cheerful ;  then  she 
reminded  her  that  her  dear  father  must  go 
some  day  just  like  her  poor  uncle.  As  Con- 
stance cried  rather  more  upon  this  asser- 
tion, Mrs.  Parker  seemed  puzzled,  and  took 
up  her  knitting,  which  she  plied  in  silence, 
interrupting  herself  from  time  to  time,  by 
wiping  her  eyes,  and  uttering  very  low  and 
prolonged  groans  ;  at  last  she  said  to  Con- 
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stance  that  she  would  go  and  see  poor 
uncle  by  and  bye,  and  when  she  found  that 
Constance  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  see 
poor  uncle  any  more,  she  was  extremely 
disgusted ;  she  thought  it  was  throwing  away 
a  great  practical  lesson. 

Her  father  came  down  to  dinner,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Thornton  had  been  dozing  a 
great  part  of  the  afternoon.  While  they 
were  sitting  after  dinner,  a  message  came 
to  Mr.  D'Oyley  to  summon  him  to  the 
sick  room,  then  another  to  Mrs.  Parker. 
She  tried  hard  to  persuade  Constance  to 
come  with  her,  but  in  vain. 

So  Constance  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  till  quite  late ;  a  maid  servant  brought 
in  candles,  and  she  told  Constance  that 
Mr.  Thornton  was  as  bad  as  could  be,  and 
didn't  know  nobody.  At  last  when  she 
was  quite  sick  with  waiting,  and  listening 
for  footsteps,  her  papa  came  down  and  told 
her  that  all  was  over. 

VOL.    II.  K 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

How  now  ?  what's  this  ?    More  drops  to  the  ocean  ? 
Whose  body's  this  ? 

THE  MAD  LOVER.   9 

Such  an  uncle  never 
Was  read  of  in  a  story. 

THE  CITY  MADAM. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  was  a  person  likely  to  hold 
sacred  a  promise,  though  it  had  been  made 
to  soothe  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  sick 
man.  He  was  himself  invited  to  the  funeral, 
and  he  arranged  that  Constance  should 
accompany  him  to  Leyton,  and  that  they 
should  take  up  their  abode  at  the  village 
inn.  So  they  travelled  down  the  day  before 
that  appointed  for  the  funeral ;  and  were 
supplied  with  comfortable,  though  certainly 
not  splendid  accommodation  at  the  Leyton 
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Arms.  As  it  happened  to  be  very  wet  wea- 
ther, they  were  not  able  to  see  any  of  the 
country,  which  the  neat  landlady  boasted  of 
as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Mr. 
D'Oyley  was  to  go  to  the  house  and  join  the 
procession  from  thence  :  and  he  arranged 
that  the  landlady  should  send  Constance  in 
a  fly  to  the  church,  and  fetch  her  back 
after  the  ceremony. 

The  next  morning  was  very  wet ;  one 
of  those  pouring  days  when  the  stormy 
torrents  of  rain  follow  each  other  with- 
out intermission  from  a  dark  leaden 
sky  ;  when,  though  the  autumn  is  scarcely 
set  in,  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with 
damp,  chills  like  a  wet  wintry  day.  Con- 
stance, wishing  to  enter  the  church  unob- 
served, ordered  the  fly  half  an  hour  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  funeral.  She 
was  surprised  to  find  already  several  car- 
riages standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church -yard;  and  when  she  entered  the  small 
village  church,  it  was  nearly  full  of  people. 
She  hurried  into  the  pew  which  the  landlady 
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recommended  her  to  occupy,  and  looked 
round  upon  the  strange  faces  collected  to 
witness  the  pageant  got  up  for  their  enter- 
tainment. The  galleries  were  filled  with 
poor  people  gazing  vacantly  down,  or  rust- 
ling up  from  their  seats  and  looking  out  of 
the  windows  to  see  if  the  procession  was  not 
beginning  to  leave  the  great  house.  Con- 
stance gazed  from  face  to  face  with  a  sick- 
ening anxiety  to  see  if  there  was  not  one 
among  the  crowd  which  bore  but  the  shadow 
of  regret  for  the  man  who  had  been  most 
largely  their  benefactor  for  long  years  past. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  before  the  win- 
dows, and  this,  added  to  the  deep  gloom 
without,  cast  the  building  into  twilight ; 
and  the  shadows  of  the  carved  figures  on 
the  tombs  fell  long  and  sickly  over  the 
damp  walls. 

The  families  who  occupied  the  pews, 
had  all  put  on  deep  mourning  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
sweeping  of  the  showers  against  the  win- 
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dows    and     the     occasional     stir    of    the 
impatient  throng  in  the  galleries. 

Constance  felt  the  hot  flush  rise  to  her 
brow,  and  the  thick  mist  gather  in  her 
eyes  as  she  waited,  not  the  less  anxiously 
that  she  had  never  seen  a  funeral  before  ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  ceremonies  except 
as  she  had  read  them  in  the  prayer-book ; 
but  there  are  few  things  which  do  not  im- 
press you  differently  in  the  reading  and  the 
seeing.  She  waited,  cold  and  trembling, 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  a  general 
bustle  in  the  galleries  together  with  the  en- 
trance of  two  men  who  set  the  trestles  in 
the  centre  aisle,  and  then  retired,  gave 
notice  that  the  procession  was  at  the  door. 
The  clergyman  entered  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  being  attired  by  the  clerk  in  the 
aisle,  he  opened  his  book  and  walked  for- 
wards, reciting  as  he  went  the  sublime 
opening  of  the  burial  service.  He  was  an 
elderly  man  of  imposing  appearance,  and 
having  known  Mr.  Thornton  very  well  in 
life,    there   was   a   something   in  his  tone 
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which  added  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
words.  His  voice  died  away  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  portal  to  meet  the  new  tenant  of 
the  grave,  and  came  back  again  distinctly 
as  he  returned  with  the  corpse  which  was 
being  borne  into  the  aisle. 

Constance  forced  herself  to  look  at  the 
coffin,  as  it  was  placed  on  the  trestles  with 
the  black  plumes  waving  dark  and  high 
above  it  ;  and  then  at  the  mourners,  who 
with  their  black  silk  scarfs  and  bands, 
were  now  entering  a  large  pew  near  her. 
Mr.  •  Frederick  Parker  did  not  attempt 
to  wear  any  show  of  regret  on  his  rough* 
dark  countenance,  but  sat  gazing  vacantly 
forward,  wishing  it  was  all  over. 

As  the  clergyman  concluded  the  magni- 
ficent proem  to  the  service,  the  organ,  as 
if  in  echo  of  his  words,  struck  into  the 
divine  air,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth."  The  performance  was  accurate, 
nothing  more,  but  the  glorious  notes  fell 
quivering  on  her  heart  as  she  listened  ;  as 
the  inspired  sounds  died  away,  the  service 
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proceeded.      The  coffin  was  lowered  into 

the  vault,  the  earth  was  showered  on  the 

lid,    the  mourners  closed  round,  and  the 

ceremony  was  ended. 

Constance  hurried  through  the  rain  to 

her  fly,  and  returned  to  the  inn.     She  did 

not  expect  her  father  from  Leyton  for  some 

time,    so  she  ordered   a  fire,    for   it   was 

wretchedly  cold  and  dreary,  and  sat  down 

to   wait   for   him.      The   landlady    kindly 

passed   the   time   in  condoling  with  her ; 

it  is  true  that  her  aphorisms  were  scarcely 

newer  or  more   enlivening  than  those  of 

Mrs.   Parker,    but   they   seemed   to  come 

from  the  heart,  and  they  were  much  more 

endurable. 

At  last  Mr.  D'Oyley  came  in.     He  was 

as  cold  as  Constance  expected,  for  he  had 

been  sitting  for  some  time  at  Leyton  in  a 

room  without  a  fire ;  but  she  thought  he 

looked   either   distressed   or   worried  very 

much  about  something. 

He  asked  her  how  she  had  managed  in 
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the  morning,  commended  her  prudence  in 
ordering  a  fire,  said  it  seemed  as  dreary  a 
day  as  could  be — and  then  hesitated. 

"  I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter,  papa," 
said  Constance.  "  I  don't  see  how  there 
can  be  anything,"  she  added  as  she  took 
a  mental  survey  of  all  the  people  she  most 
cared  about,  and  thought  that  no  news  of 
them  could  have  reached  him  since  the 
morning.    - 

Her  father  smiled  a  little,  and  drew  her 
close  to  him.  "  You  remember  what  your 
uncle  said  to  you  at  Fulham,  my  dear,"  said 
he. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  it !"  cried  Constance  quite 
relieved.  "lam  sure  unless  it  vexes  you, 
I  care  nothing  about  it,  I  know  my  uncle 
meant  to  do  as  he  said  ;  but  I  suppose 
he  had  not  time  to  sign  it,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Oh  !  never  think  about  it, 
dear  papa  !" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  her  father,  "your 
uncle   has   kept   his   word   only   too  well, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  few  legacies  too 
trifling  to  name,  he  has  left  the  whole  of 
his  property  to  yourself/' 

Constance  started  to  her  feet  with  one 
expression  of  blank  wonder  overspreading 
her  face.    . 

"  Yes,  Constance,"  said  her  father  sadly, 
"you  are  an  heiress.  How  will  you  bear 
it?" 

"  Oh  !  papa  !"  she  cried  eagerly,  "  now 
mamma  can  have  a  carriage,  and  can  go  to 
the  sea-side  when  she  wishes  it ;  and  I  can 
pay  Harry's  partnership,  and  Edgar  can  be 
what  he  likes,  and — oh  !  such  a  number 
of  things  that  I  have  wished  to  do.     You 

can    have    Mr.    A to    see    you    so 

often—" 

"  And  you?"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh !  I  want  nothing,"  said  Constance 
smiling  through  her  tears,  "  if  you  would 
but  look  pleased,  dear  papa." 

And  her  father  did  look  pleased,  partly 
to   gratify  her,    and  partly  because  there 
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were  no  signs  as  yet  of  her  having  been 
made  selfish  by  prosperity. 

He  gave  her  a  description  of  the  reading 
of  the  will,  and  painted  the  rage  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  Parker  family  when  her 
name  was  pronounced.  Mr.  Frederick 
Parker  had  retired  from  the  room  in  tears  ; 
the  first  Constance  ventured  to  hint,  that  he 
was  ever  likely  to  have  shed. 

Constance  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  Par- 
kers were  a  very  rich  family,  and  that  the 
wealth  so  unexpectedly  put  into  her 
hands,  was  not  taken  from  those  who 
had  any  real  occasion  for  it. 

They  sat  talking  and  planning  until 
it  was  time,  to  part  for  the  night.  Con- 
stance could  not  sleep  ten  minutes  toge- 
ther, for  thinking  how  her  mamma  would 
look,  and  what  she  would  say,  when  she 
heard  the  news  ;  and  her  father's  last 
waking  thought  was  a  prayer  that  she 
might  be  blest  in  her  prosperity,  as  she 
had  been  a  blessing  to  others  in  all  the 
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troubles  which  she  had  so  lightened,  that 
they  might  scarcely,  when  they  wore  their 
roughest  front,  be  numbered  among  the 
sorrows  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  fair  dwelling,  furnished  wisely;  with  a  gentle 
tenant  in  it. 

PROVERBIAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

I'll  show  you  the  way — this  is  too  great  an  honour 
From  such  brave  guests,  to  me  so  mean  a  hostess. 

THE    PICTURE. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  in  June.  The 
broad  sunlight  streamed  over  the  bright 
green  oaks,  that  were  scattered  in  beautiful 
variety  of  groups,  over  the  park  at  Leyton. 
Here  and  there,  where  the  wreathed 
branches  rose  higher  than  usual,  you 
might  catch  the  glancing  of  the  smooth, 
broad  stream,  as  it  paced  slowly  on  among 
the  noble  trees. 

Constance  was  sitting  in  the  carved 
oak  window  seat  with  a  book  on  her  lap, 
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which  she  had  just  been  reading  to  her 
father.  Her  mother  had  risen  from  her 
chair,  and  was  leaning  on  her  shoulder, 

"  Where  is  he  now?"  said  Mrs.  D'Oy- 
ley." 

"  Lord  Bevis  ?  Oh  !  lying  in  the  boat, 
just  under  that  largest  oak  ;  he  has  moored 
it  up  to  the  great  root  that  hangs  into 
the  water.  I  never  saw  such  an  idle 
man." 

"  You  must  tell  him  so,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley,  smiling. 

"Though  after  all,  it  is  very  kind  in  him 
to  come  and  stay  with  papa  in  such  a 
dull  place  ;  walking  with  him  and  reading 
to  him,  whenever  I  am  good  natured 
enough  to  let  him  interfere  with  my 
special  employment!" 

"  Dull  place !"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley 
smiling. 

"  Yes,  to  him,"  said  Constance  eagerly  ; 
"  after  London,  after  all  the  excitement  of 
politics,  and  all  the  bustle,  and  glitter  of 
society  there." 
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"  But  you  know  Lord  Bevis  said  he 
never  went  out." 

f<  Well  it  is  very  kind  of  him,"  persisted 
Constance  ;  "  though  as  for  Leyton,  so  far 
from  thinking  it  dull,  I  am  never  tired  of 
sitting  at  this  window,  looking  at  this  one 
view,  the  water  sparkling  as  the  rays  drop 
through  the  branches,  and  the  deer  steal- 
ing down  to  the  stream,  or  bounding 
among  the  trees  yonder  as  fast  as  thought. 
I  love  this  place." 

"It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  spot,"  said 
Mrs.  D'Oyley. 

"And  this  old  library,  with  the  brown 
thick  volumes  which  I  believe  nobody  ever 
touched  till  I  came  here.  I  love  reading 
better  than  I  ever  did." 

"  What  were  you  reading  to  your  papa, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  Froissart,  I  am  never  tired  of  him. 
What  minuteness  of  description,  what  wild 
and  incredible  romance  there  is  in  almost 
every  page ;  and  then  the  pictures  would 
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make  one  die  of  laughing!  Look  at  those  men 
tossing  the  tents  over  as  if  they  were  mak- 
ing hay,  and  the  poor  wretches  scrambling 
out  like  bees  from  a  hive." 

"  And  where  is  your  papa  ?" 

"  Gone  to  walk  in  the  flower  garden  with 
Mary,  where  I  hope  he  finds  it  warm 
enough.  She,  happy  girl,  never  knows 
what  it  is  to  have  freckles.  I  have  five  on 
my  nose,  and  must  nurse  myself,  if  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  turned  into  a  leopard." 

"  Did  not  Lord  Bevis  recommend  you 
something  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  May-dew  I  a  pretty  remedy  to 
suggest  to  anybody  in  June  !" 

"  But  if  you  will  ride,  you  know  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  D'Oyley  smiling. 

"  Oh !  I  could  not  give  up  my  rides  on 
any  account.  Are  you  come  to  remind  me 
that  I  am  going  out  with  you,"  she  asked, 
as  Lord  Bevis  entered  the  room. 

"  I  was  afraid  I  should  be  too  late 
again,"  he  replied. 
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"  Ah  !  yesterday  !"  said  Constance  hold- 
ing up  her  finger. 

Lord  Bevis  merely  smiled  ;  sat  down 
beside  her  with  the  air  of  a  person  quite 
domesticated  in  the  house,  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  contents  of  her  work-basket. 

"  Now  really,  Miss  D'Oyley,  what  a 
shame  it  is  to  work  this  beautiful  print  in 
your  horrid  worsted.  The  two  Leonoras  ! 
Mrs.  D'Oyley,  only  look  at  it." 

" 1  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  it,"  cried 
Constance,  palling  it  out  of  his  hand ;  "that 
is  Mary's.  Such  a  fault  finding  creature  as 
you  are,  I  never  saw  !" 

"  No,  this  is  yours,  altogether  in  an 
humbler  walk  of  art — this 

Parrot  with  twin  cherries  in  his  beak. 

When  do  you  think  it  will  be  finished  ?" 

"  Never,  unless  you  like  to  complete  it 
for  me.     I  have  a  nicer  pattern  than  that 

which  I  bought  at  H the  other  day." 

"  Oh  !  true,  that  garland  of  snuff  colour- 
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ed  roses,  which  we  rather  differed  about  at 
the  time.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of 
riding  with  you  to-day  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  fastened  off,  1  shall 
go  and  dress ;  and  will  you  watch,  mamma, 
that  he  does  not  make  my  work-basket  in  a 
greater  litter  than  it  is,  while  I  am  away  ?" 

She  did  not  put  his  forbearance  to  a  very 
lengthened  test ;  for  it  was  a  boast  of  her's, 
which  Lord  Bevis  often  disputed,  that  she 
dressed  quicker  than  anybody. 

"  Let  me   see,"  said  Constance,  "papa, 

mamma,  and  Mary,  drive  to  H ,   and 

I  shall  not  ride  far,  because  I  know  Edgar 
will  be  here  this  morning." 

"  Not  till  evening  I  think,  my  dear,"  said 
her  mother. 

" 1  wish  I  had  a  bet  upon  it,"  said  Con- 
stance laughing,  as  she  left  the  room  with 
Lord  Bevis. 

She  proved  right  in  this  instance.  It 
was  not  long  after  the  party  had  dispersed, 
as  agreed  upon,  before  a  post-chaise  drove 
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up  the  avenue,  with  the  horses  in  a  great 
heat,  and  stopped  at  the  hall  door. 

"  Well,  Tim,"  cried  Edgar,  as  he  sprang 
out,  and  ran  up  the  steps,  "  well,  Tim,  so 
here  you  are." 

M  Yes,  Master  Edgar.  My!  how  you  have 
grown.     Here  we  all  are,  Sir." 

"  And  where  is  Constance,  and  papa,  and 
mamma  ?" 

"Miss  Constance  is  out  riding  with  my 
Lord  Bevis  ;  and  Master  and  Missis  are 
gone  with  Miss  Hilton  to  H ." 

"  What !  Is  Lord  Bevis  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Master  Edgar  ;  that's  no- 
thing, that  aint." 

This  was  meant  to  imply  that  Lords  were 
trifles  in  this  altered  state  of  things ;  and 
not  to  deny  that  the  habits  of  the  present 
Lord  had  undergone  a  remarkable  alteration. 

"  Miss  D'Oyley,  Sir,  will  be  home  in  an 
hour ;  and  perhaps  you  would  like  to  take 
luncheon  after  your  journey,"  said  a  tall 
footman  whom  Edgar  had  never  seen. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  Edgar,  look- 
ing attentively  at  him. 

"  Miss  Constance  said  she  thought  you 
would  be  hungry  ;  but  she  did  not  know 
rightly  when  to  expect  you,  Master  Edgar," 
said  Tim. 

"  Oh!  you  stop  here,  Tim,  I  want  to  ask 
you  all  about  the  place.  Any  trout  in  the 
river  ?  Constance  said  there  was  a  stream 
in  the  park." 

"Oh  !  such  a  many,  Master  Edgar,  and 
a  tame  stag  as  Miss  Constance  feeds  with 
bread  from  her  hand  ;  and  I  knows  an  elm 
tree  with  a  hoot  owl's  nest.  The  young 
ones  are  not  flown  yet." 

"Then  won't  I?  No,  stop,"  said  Edgar 
"  I'll  wait  first  to  see  them  all,  and  then, 
Tim,  you  show  me  the  tree.  But  I  want  to 
go  over  the  house  and  the  stables.  What 
sort  of  horses  have  they  got,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  Miss  Constance  has  bought  such  a 
beauty  for  you,  Master  Edgar,  she  has — " 
said  Tim. 
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"  What  a  dear  thing  she  is.  I  say,  Tim, 
were  you  not  surprised  at  all  this  ?" 

"  No,  Master  Edgar,  I  wasn't.  I  did  not 
see  why  Miss  Constance  should  not  have  a 
great  fortune  ;  though  I  could  not  rightly 
say  where  it  was  to  come  from." 

"  Bless  me,  Tim  ;  what  a  fine  old  hall ! 
How  I  do  like  those  carved  rafters  and  the 
grim  faces  at  the  ends." 

i(  It  has.  a  ghost,"  said  Tim  in  a  whisper, 
"  walks  every  night  as  the  clock  goes 
twelve." 

"  And  lives  in  that  chest  in  the  day- 
time!" said  Edgar,  pointing  to  an  immense 
walnut  chest  very  richly  carved,  that  stood 
about  as  high  as  a  sideboard.  "  I'll  ask 
Constance  for  the  key  when  she  comes 
home." 

"No,  don't, please,  Master  Edgar,"  said 
Tim  nervously. 

"  Well  then,  show  me  the  stables.  Stay, 
what  is  that  ?     I  hear  the  horses." 

He  ran  out  upon  the  steps,  and  saw  Con- 
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stance  and  Lord  Bevis  with  a  couple  of 
grooms  behind  them,  galloping  up  the 
avenue. 

Constance  pulled  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
did  not  wait  for  Lord  Bevis  to  help  her  off; 
but  sprang  from  her  saddle,  and  ran  up  the 
steps. 

"  I  thought  he  was  come,"  said  she 
throwing  her  arms  round  him,  "so  I  have 
been  riding  a  race  all  the  way  home.  Well 
now,  Edgar  dear,  come  in  and  tell  me. — 
No  ;  first,  Lord  Bevis,  this  is  Edgar. — Oh  ! 
come  in  to  luncheon.  I  won't  keep  you 
fasting  while  I  change  my  habit." 

Lord  Bevis  gave  his  arm  to  Constance, 
and  they  went  into  the  dining-room.  They 
were  scarcely  seated  when  the  butler  in- 
formed Constance  that  Sir  Morgan  Wynd- 
ham  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Did  you  say  papa  was  out,  Evans  ?" 

"  I  did,  Miss  D'Oyley." 

"  Oh !  then  show  him  in  here,  we  are 
all  starved  ; — do  say  you  are  for  once,  Lord 
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Be  vis ;  and  I  cannot  leave  the  table  for 
anything  short  of  the  Emperor  of  China." 

Sir  Morgan  Wyndham  was  a  young  man 
with  a  very  small  property,  and  a  still 
smaller  allowance  of  brains,  if  he  could  be 
said  to  be  accommodated  with  such  an 
article  at  all.  He  was  very  willing  to  join 
the  party,  and  accordingly  took  his  place 
at  the  table. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  Miss  D'Oyley," 
said  Sir  Morgan,  "  that  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  see  you  in  your  habit.  I  assure 
you  it  becomes  you  exceedingly ;  but  then 
everything  that  you  wear — " 

"  True,"  said  Constance  ;  "  but  you 
never  saw  me,  Sir  Morgan,  in  a  brown 
apron  making  pies  !  Don't  I  look  well  in 
that,  Lord  Bevis  ?" 

"  You  have  never  shown  me  the  brown 
apron,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  I  have  it  up  stairs,"  said  Constance. 
"You  see  the  fact  was  this  :  you  know, 
Sir  Morgan,  that  papa  was  a  poor  clergy- 
man— horrid  !  was  it  not  ?" 
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"  I  really  didn't,"  said  Sir  Morgan. 

"  You  said  nothing  ;  but  you  looked. 
Well,  we  had  a  servant,  a  very  respectable 
young  woman  too,  who  could  not  make 
pies — for  her  life  she  couldn't,  so  I  used  to 
go  down  into  the  kitchen  and  make  them 
for  her ;  and  very  good  pies  they  were,  as 
Lord  Bevis  could  testify  if  he  was  of  a 
grateful  disposition." 

Now  Sir  Morgan  was  full  of  a  false  mean 
pride,  which  made  such  an  idea  shocking  to 
him  ;  but  he  wanted  Miss  D'Oyley's  estate, 
and  therefore  he  endured  this  account,  and 
many  others,  with  which  Constance  favoured 
him  from  time  to  time. 

"  Really,"  said  Sir  Morgan,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  ride  out  very  often,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Every  day.  Will  you  help  yourself 
to  some  cold  chicken?  I  have  not  skill 
enough  to  carve." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Very  improvable 
property,  some  of  your's!" 

"  So  Lord  Bevis  tells  me,"  said  Con- 
stance. 
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Sir  Morgan  favoured  Lord  Bevis  with  a 
very  uneasy  look. 

"  Lord  Bevis  knows  all  about  draining," 
she  continued,  "  so  we  rode  to-day  to  look 
at  some  meadows  which  Mr.  Bristow  advised 
me  to  sell ;  and  I  think  I  shall  keep  them. 
I  am  fond  of  experiments." 

"  You  will  find  it  answer,  I  am  convinc- 
ed," said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  Are  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Bohun  returned 
from  town  ?"  asked  Sir  Morgan. 

"  Just  come  back,  I  believe." 

"  Have  they  not  called  on  you  then  ?" 

"  No — I  am  not — what  is  the  term,  Lord 
Bevis? — Not  a  county  person." 

"  Such  near  neighbours  ought  really — " 

"A  mere  matter  of  taste!"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Of  good  taste,"  remarked  Lord  Bevis, 

dryly. 

Constance  gave  him  a  little  nod  in  return 
for  this  observation,  and  asked  him  some 
question  about  the  wine  on  the  table. 

"  By  the  bye,"  he  said,  "I  have  not  had 
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the  grace  to  ask  you  to  take  any  after  your 
ride." 

"  Don't,  pray,"  she  said  ;  "  I  cannot 
tolerate  wine  at  this  time  of  day  ;  only  pass 
the  Lachrymee  to  Sir  Morgan." 

"There  are  a  number  of  butterflies  painted 
on  my  plate,"  said  Edgar,  who  having  come 
to  an  end  of  his  luncheon  was  enabled  to 
study  the  design. 

"  Yes,  and  fire-flies  on  mine,"  said  Con- 
stance, pushing  it  towards  him.  "  I  shall 
leave  you  here,  Edgar,  if  you  have  not 
finished,  and  go  into  the  drawing-room." 

Sir  Morgan  asked  her  some  questions 
about  the  picture  gallery ;  and  she  invited 
him  to  come  and  see  it,  at  the  same  time 
saying  that  she  could  not  venture  to  play 
cicerone  without  Lord  Bevis  to  remind  her 
of  the  proper  exclamations. 

"I  am  acquiring  a  taste  for  painting, 
Sir  Morgan,"  said  she,  as  they  loitered 
into  the  long  gallery  ;  "  and  papa  is  sitting 
for  his  miniature ;  but  low  habits  do  so 
cling  to  one.      I  always  long  for  a  hoop 
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or  a  skipping  rope  when  I  come  into  this 
gallery,  while  Lord  Bevis  is  thinking  how 
well  a  Ludovico  Caracci  would  look  over 
that  door,  or  a  Palma,  dark  and  dreary/' 

"  Is  that  an  ancestor  ?"  asked  Sir  Morgan. 

"No;  a  copy  of  Christian,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  from  the — the — Honthorst — 
thank  you  Lord  Bevis.  My  great  uncle's 
grandfather  was  a  pork-butcher,  and  never 
had  his  portrait  taken." 

"  Now,  Miss  D'Oyley — "  interposed  Lord 
Bevis. 

"  Well,  he  was  Mayor  of  H —  which  was 
just  as  bad,"  said  Constance,  laughing. 

All  this  was  torture  to  Sir  Morgan  ;  but 
he  reflected  that  other  people  married  low 
persons  for  their  money,  and  Constance 
did  not  look  vulgar,  and  had  beautiful  hands 
and  feet,  so  that  he  should  not  be  deterred 
by  recollections  of  her  great  uncle's  grand- 
father. 

"  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Bohun  are  in  the 
drawing-room,  Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  the 
butler  entering  the  gallery. 
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"  There  is  truth  in  proverbs,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  Did  you  say  papa  and  mamma 
were  out,  Evans  !" 

"I  did,  Miss  D'Oyley." 

"  Very  well,  come  then,"  said  she  turn- 
ing to  her  companions.  Sir  Morgan  was 
not  sorry  to  have  it  reported  about  that  he 
was  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the 
heiress  ;  so  he  obeyed  with  great  alacrity. 
Lord  Bevis  thought  he  should  stay  where 
he  was  ;  but  Constance  insisted  on  his 
coming  with  her :  she  would  not  leave  the 
gallery  without  him,  she  said. 

He  smiled  and  offered  her  his  arm ;  she 
gave  him  a  quaint  look  which  seemed  to 
mean  a  great  deal,  and  took  it. 

Lady  Bohun,  who  ought  of  course  to  be 
mentioned  first,  was  a  young  lady  of  forty- 
five  ;  she  was  very  cleverly  painted,  and  Con- 
stance thought  she  had  the  most  radiant 
complexion  ever  seen  ;  she  was  beautifully 
dressed,  and  seemed  fashionable,  and  bold 
in  her  manners. 

Sir  Guy  was  standing  at  the  table  look- 
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ing  at  the  books  that  lay  on  it  through  his 
eye-glass.  He  seemed  melancholy  and 
nervous,  and  it  appeared  a  great  effort  to 
him  to  speak.  Lord  Bevis  sank  into  a  low 
chair,  and  said  nothing.  Lady  Bohun,  after 
the  first  few  words  with  Constance,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  Sir  Morgan  who  leaned 
on  her  chair. 

"  So,  you  saucy  creature  !  you  are  losing 
no  time,"  said  she,  looking  round,  and 
using  a  good  deal  of  action  with  her 
hands. 

Sir  Morgan  laughed,  and  made  some 
reply  in  a  low  tone. 

Constance,  in  order  to  save  Sir  Guv  the 
trouble,  was  talking  a  good  deal ;  and  he 
told  her  he  hoped  they  should  be  good 
neighbours,  for  he  liked  the  books  on  her 
table. 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing," 
said  Lady  Bohun  going  through  two  or 
three  attitudes  ;  "he  always  judges  of 
people  by  the  books  that  are  lying 
about." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Sir  Guy,  "  that  you  have 
not  suffered  lately,  not  seriously  at  least, 
in  your  health,  from  the  bread?" 

"  Bread,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Con- 
stance looking  puzzled. 

"  The  miserable  harvest  last  year,"  said 
Sir  Guy  ;  "  the  flour  is  poisonous.  I  never 
touch  it  in  any  shape  ;  I  live  on  rice  ; 
there  will  be  an  epidemic  soon,  I  am  con- 
vinced." 

"Dear  !  I  hope  not,"  said  Constance. 

Sir  Guy  then  began  to  inform  her  that 
Chartism  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in 
the  country  ;  but  at  the  sound  of  the  word 
Lady  Bohun  rose  hastily. 

"  If  he  gets  upon  that  topic,  my  dear 
Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  she,  "  he  will  not 
have  done  prophecy ing  till  night.  I  am 
so  delighted  to  have  found  you  at  home. 
You  positively  must  re-furnish  this  room  3 
thank  your  stars  you  have  not  a  Sir  Guy 
yet  to  control  your  fancies.  Well,  we  shall 
see  a  great,  great  deal  of  each  other,  I 
trust.     How  glad  I  was,  to  be  sure,  when  I 
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heard  of  old  Mr.  Thornton's  death.  No, 
don't  look  shocked,  because  when  people 
come  into  other  people's  property  they 
never  are  sorry  !" 

And  leaving  Constance  quite  as  incapable 
of  reply,  as  if  a  pistol  shot  had  been  fired 
into  her  ear,  she  walked  off  with  Sir 
Morgan  Wyndham. 

"  Is  that  the  last  fashion,  MissD'Oyley?" 
asked  Lord  Bevis  after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't  know,"  returned  Constance ; 
and  there  was  another  silence. 

"No,"  said  she  to  herself  after  some 
time  ;  "  I  won't  mock  his  doleful  voice, 
nor  his  nervous  fidgety  way  of  dropping 
his  eye-glass,  and  raising  it  every  moment ; 
because  he  has  all  that  long  white  hair 
combed  back." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis  wheel- 
ing his  chair  round  ;  "  let  me  see —so  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Constance  snatching  up  a 
book  ;  "  no,  this  way — look,  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Lord  Bevis  ; 
"  in  spite  of  his  white  hair." 
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"  Then  you  did  it  on  purpose, "  said 
Constance.  "  I  always  do  say,  of  all  the 
exasperating  —  Will  you  leave  off  laugh- 
ing at  me,  please  ?  Come  hither,  Edgar.  I 
had  a  long  letter  from  Harry  last  week, 
and  he  says  he  has  been  into  Norway 
trying  to  shoot  some  bears,  only  he  had 
not  yet  found  any.  He  talks  a  little  Nor- 
wegian, and  has  a  pair  of  snow  shoes, 
which  he  means  to  send  me  when  he  goes' 
back  to  Stockholm." 

"  Oh  !  do  give  them  to  me,  Constance  !" 

"  Perhaps  I  may  ;  stay,  I  have  the  letter 
in  my  work-basket ;  here,  you  may  try  and 
make  it  out." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  after- 
noon, Miss  D'Oyley,"  asked  Lord  Bevis. 

"  Nothing  useful,  you  may  depend  on 
it,"  returned  Constance.  "  Oh  !  I  mean 
to  consult  Jane  about  the  cloaks  for  my 
school-children  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall 
go  down  to  the  river  and  sit  under  the 
oaks." 
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"Then  I  shall  find  my  way  down  there 
by  and  bye,"  said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  In  the  meantime."  said  Constance,  "  I 
wish  you  would  take  Edgar  under  your 
protection  ;  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  his 
killing  himself  before  papa  and  mamma 
come  home,  I  know  he  will.  There's  a 
boat  too,  Edgar,  if  you  will  take  great  care 
to  step  on  the  side,  and  swamp  it." 

"Stupid!"  said  Edgar  as  he  left  the 
room. 

"Oh!  my  cutting  out  scissors,"  said 
Constance,  taking  up  a  very  large  pair ; 
' '  what  shall  I  tell  Sir  Morgan  about  these, 
when  he  comes  again  ?  I'll  find  some  good 
story  ;    and  now  for  the  cloaks." 

Constance  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  Mrs.  Agatha  Williams,  who  fre- 
quently came  to  see  her.  This  lady  was 
a  spinster,  who  lived  on  a  small  annuity 
in  a  cottage  near  the  old  church;  and  if 
one  individual  could  ever  convert  the 
world   from  a  strong  prejudice,    this  lady 
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would  have  been  the  person  to  do  it.  She 
was  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  nor  rich, 
Heaven  knows  ;  but  every  other  good  qua- 
lity under  the  sun  had  seemed  determined  to 
take  up  its  abode  with  her.  She  visited  hardly 
at  all,  for  the  county  families  did  not  care 
to  know  her.  As  for  scandal  or  gossip  of 
any  kind,  she  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
dispositions  which  render  such  occupation 
delightful :  and  her  dress  was  so  neat,  and 
in  such  perfect  good  taste,  that  Constance 
often  said  she  would  assume  just  such  a 
costume  as  soon  as  she  attained  the  age  of 
forty-one  complete. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  if  you  have  another  pair 
of  those  formidable  shears  for  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Agatha,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  you. 
I  thought  there  was  work  in  hand,  by  such 
dreadful  preparation." 

"  Oh !  I  fancied  myself  clever  enough 
to  cut  a  pattern  of  a  cloak  ;  but  if  you  will, 
dear  Mrs.  Agatha  —  Now,  Jane,  bring  out 
the  cloth.  See,  they  are  to  have  red  cloaks, 
because  they  look  nice  in  a  landscape." 
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"  Very  good,  my  dear  !  It  was  a  pretty 
fancy  of  the  Greeks  to  clothe  their  old  peo- 
ple in  grey,  for  there  is  something  in  that 
sober  colour  which  suits  the  decaying  aspect 
of  age  ;  and  by  the  same  rule  young  people 
should  look  as  gay  as  possible.  Look  here, 
child,  you  will  cut  into  twice  as  much  stuff 
as  is  necessary  if  you  fold  the  cloth  in  that 
way." 

"  And  you  always  wear  black  silk,  which 
looks  so  nice,  Mrs.  Agatha." 

"  I  have  worn  it,  my  dear,  ever  since  my 
father's  death ;  we  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other  ;  and  as  it  pleased  God  to  take  him 
suddenly,  I  had  not  the  time  to  prepare 
my  mind  and  school  it  to  endure,  which  I 
have  had  since.  It  would  cost  me  an  effort 
to  change  my  dress ;  and  I  don't  see  any 
cause  why  I  should  make  it.  But  what 
a  dear  affectionate  creature  you  are/'  said 
she,  seeing  that  Constance  had  her  eyes 
full  of  tears.  "  Come,  how  many  cloaks 
are  we  to  make  out  of  this  cloth  ?" 

"  Twenty-four,"    said  Constance  drying 
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her  eyes.  "  What  do  you  think  ?  Sir 
Morgan  was  here  again  this  morning, — a 
wretch  !" 

"  I  am  afraid  you  mean  to  be  very  cruel 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Agatha  smiling. 

"Yes,  I  do  all  I  can  to  annoy  him," 
returned  Constance.  "  I  know  now  why 
Mary  disliked  suitors  so  much ;  it  certainly 
hurts  one's  vanity  a  good  deal,  to  be  sought 
for  money." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear,  I  have  seen  some 
ladies  in  my  time  who  were  quite  content 
to  be  sought  for  their  wealth  ;  thinking  it 
a  part  of  themselves  as  much  as  their 
beauty  or  their  talent  might  be  ;  and  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  not  as  reasonable  a 
cause  for  admiration,  and  more  sure  of 
lasting." 

"  Well,  now,  you  know  you  are  going  to 
stay  dinner,"  said  Constance,  when  the  last 
cloak  was  folded  up. 

"  I,  my  dear  ?  Susan  expects  me  home 
by  four  o'clock." 
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"  Then  Susan  is  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed to-day  ;  let  me  have  your  bonnet." 

"I  will— " 

' '  Nonsense !  Your  pretty  bonnet  caps  are 
good  enough  for  any  company  ;  too  good 
indeed  for  us  ;  and  I'll  sing  you  Jock 
O'Hazledean,  and  you  shall  play  at  chess 
with  Lord  Bevis,  and  Edgar  shall  walk 
home  with  you  if  you  will  not  have  the 
carriage ;  that  is  settled.  So  now  let  us  go 
down  to  the  water,  and  teaze  Lord 
Bevis." 

"  He  is  not  one  of  the  suitors,  is  he  ?" 

"  No  ;  it  is  entirely  his  fondness  for 
papa  that  brings  him  and  keeps  him  here. 
But  I  have  a  turn  for  quarrelling,  and  when 
I  cannot  get  up  a  difference  with  any  one 
else,  I  am  obliged  to  attack  him." 

It  was  a  cheerful  party  that  evening. 
When  the  ladies  came  in  from  dinner  they 
sat  at  the  open  window ;  and  as  soon  as 
Mary  had  shown  Constance  all  her  pur- 
chases at  H — ,   and  made  over  to  her  all 
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the  worsteds  she  had  matched  for  her,'  and 
all  the  books  she  had  asked  for  at  the 
library,  Constance  made  Mrs.  Agatha  tell 
them  stories  of  the  families  who  lived  in 
the  country  a  long  while  ago,  long  before 
Mrs.  Agatha  was  born  ;  and  in  such  lore 
she  was  well  skilled.  And  then  Lord  Be  vis 
came  in  with  Mr.  D'Oyley  ;  and  Mrs. 
Agatha  remarked,  that  although  he  led  him 
as  carefully  as  if  he  were  his  son,  and 
moreover  although  he  stopped  in  passing 
Constance  to  say  something  that  made  her 
laugh,  and  begin  to  scold  him,  yet  he  did 
not  altogether  give  her  the  idea  of  mean- 
ing to  be  his  son  in  good  earnest. 

She  did  not  know,  of  course;  but  he  took 
his  place  beside  Miss  Hilton,  and  seemed 
to  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  her  in  a  low 
voice  ;  and  though  the  chess-board  stood 
before  them,  and  he  made  some  show  of 
arranging  the  pieces,  they  still  went  on 
talking  quietly :  Lord  Be  vis  now  and  then 
setting  up  a  knight,  and  Mary  now  and 
then  putting  a  stitch  into  her  carpet  work, 
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but  without  either  of  them  making  any 
wonderful  progress  in  their  employments. 
And  yet  when  Constance  had  done  singing 
to  her  father,  and  the  bell  rang  for  prayers, 
they  both  seemed  surprised  that  it  was  so 
late.  Mrs.  Agatha  did  not  attempt  to 
guess,  but  she  laughed  rather  when  every 
body  said  Lord  Bevis  was  going  to  marry 
Miss  D'Oyley. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

keeper. — It  grieves  me 
To  see  a  mighty  King  with  all  his  glory- 
Sunk  o'  the  sudden  to  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon, 
Whither  we  should  descend  that  are  poor  rascals, 
If  we  had  our  deserts. 

first  moor. — Tis  a  strange  wonder. 
second  moor. — He  gives  no  ill  words,  curses,  nor  repines 
not  : 
Blames  nothing,  hopes  in  nothing,  we  can  hear  of  ; 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  frights,  fears  nothing. 

THE    ISLAND    PRINCESS. 

"  And  do  you  really  not  mean  to  read 
to  us  this  morning  ?"  asked  Constance, 
after  having  watched  Lord  Bevis  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  a  review  some  time  in 
silence. 

"  You  certainly  have  a  talent  for  keeping 
people  employed,  Miss  D'Oyley.     I  wonder 
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how  many  things  I  have  done  for  you  already 
since  breakfast." 

"  Oh!  yes,  let  us  keep  a  register  of  them," 
exclaimed  Constance  :  "  first,  I  allow,  you 
helped  Edgar  to  row  us  down  to  the  place 
where  I  wish  to  have  a  summer-house  ;  but 
I  know  that  was  for  Mary,  and  not  forme." 

Lord  Be  vis  smiled. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  you  wrote  a  note 
for  me  to  Mrs.  Agatha  about  the  straw 
bonnets  for  my  school." 

"  And  then  I  think  I  gathered  you  a  basket 
full  of  flowers." 

"  Granted." 

"  After  which,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
mending  the  door  of  your  dove  cage." 

"  Granted." 

"  Then  I  sorted  the  music  you  are  going 
to  have  bound." 

"  Granted  again." 

"  And  began  a  sketch  of  your  grey  horse." 

"Which  was  a  failure.  We  will  not 
count  the  sketch." 

"  At  least  you  will  allow  that  I  cut  the 
leaves  of  that  new  novel  for  you." 
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"  Yes  !  but  then  you  are  very  fond  of  cut- 
ting leaves,  and  gossiping.  I  told  you  four 
pieces  of  news  while  you  were  cutting  those 
leaves." 

"  Miss  Hilton,  I  hope  you  are  keeping 
an  account  of  my  good  deeds  ?" 

"  I  am  indeed  ;  this  is  the  seventh,"  said 
Mary,  looking  up  from  her  worsted  work. 

"  I  do  admire  your  setting  one  to  work, 
Miss  D'Oyley,"  said  Lord  Bevis ;  "  while 
you  are  all  the  time  contentedly  sitting  in 
the  window  seat  doing  nothing,  except 
spoiling  those  paper  alumettes,  (number 
eight,  Miss  Hilton),  which  I  took  the 
pains  to  make  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Constance,  not  quite  able 
to  parry  this  attack,  "  are  you  going  to  read 
to  us?" 

"  With  great  pleasure.  Here  is  a  very 
sprightly  paper  on  statistics." 

"  A  little  mercy  !"  exclaimed  Constance. 
"  Don't  read  any  of  your  useful  books  to  us." 

"  Here  is  a  slight  Treatise  on  the  planting 
of  vines." 
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"  Oh !  I  cannot  endure  treatises  !" 

"  A  pamphlet  then?" 

"  Nor  pamphlets;  they  are  invariably 
tiresome." 

"  You  know  that  if  I  were  but  to  call  it 
a  brochure,  you  would  find  it  charming 
directly.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  French 
word  does  for  any  commodity." 

"  This  to  me  !"  said  Constance,  "  who 
never  even  wear  a  pair  of  French  gloves  ! 
What  is  that  book  on  your  left  ?" 

"Clarendon." 

"Your  pet  book.  Every  body  has  a 
pet  book  which  they  like  to  dip  into.  Your's 
is  Clarendon.  Mary's,  at  present,  appears 
to  be  the  Proverbial  Philosophy.  Edgar 
reads  nothing  but  Charles  O'Malley,  and 
I  always  had  a  penchant  in  favour  of 
Milton's  smaller  poems." 

"  By  the  bye,"  said  Mary,  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  must  recollect  when  I  go  to  town. 
I  must  take  care  to  see  Delaroche's  pictures. 
Your  eulogy  upon  French  words  put  me  in 
mind  of  them." 
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"That  is  a  duty  I  have  already  gone 
through,"  said  Lord  Bevis.  "The  only 
dislike  I  have  to  a  fine  work  of  art,  is  that 
everybody  is  expected  to  have  seen  it." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  to  town  at  all," 
said  Constance  ;  "  and  therefore  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  describe  to  me  these  two 
pictures  which  everybody  is  talking  about." 

"It  is  so  very  difficult  to  describe  a 
picture." 

"You  can  but  try,  you  know,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  Well,  to  begin  with  the  largest  (size 
being  a  very  common  standard  of  merit 
with  people  as  regard  paintings)  it  depicts 
Charles  I.  in  the  guard-room  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  execution.  This  picture,  I  think, 
is  both,  in  conception  and  execution,  quite 
equal  to  the  '  Strafford  ;'  but  the  subject  is 
less  attractive :  we  know  that  the  King  was 
exposed  to  the  most  revolting  indignities, 
but  the  mind  shrinks  from  seeing  them  so 
vividly  depicted." 

"I   should  think  so,"  said  Mary ;  "but 
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let  us  hear  how  Delaroche  has  dealt  with 
that  mirror  of  all  princely  feeling." 

"  The  King  is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "  with  a  book  of 
devotion  in  his  hands  ;  one  brutal  soldier 
is  actually  hanging  on  the  chair  and  puffing 
tobacco  smoke  in  his  face.  Another,  painted 
almost  miraculously,  with  a  deep  scar  on 
his  forehead,  is  also  leaning  on  the  chair 
and  lifting  up  a  wine  glass  while  he  appears 
to  be  shouting  a  drinking  song.  A  man 
in  the  foreground,  with  his  head  dropped 
on  a  table,  is  sleeping  by  the  fire — the  red 
glare  reflected  on  his  steel  trappings.  Some 
fellows  at  a  window  are  looking  out  into 
the  grey  morning,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  scaffold  ;  the  warm,  red  fire-light 
diffused  through  the  room  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  grey  tone  of  the  distance." 

"  But  the  King  ?"  said  Constance. 

"  The  King,  to  my  feeling,  is  neither  con- 
spicuous for  dignity  nor  for  the  reverse,  for 
this  simple  reason: — that  the  moment  is 
not  likely  to  call  it  forth,  except  that  a 
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perfect  repose  of  attitude  where  you  would 
rather  expect  some  passion,  almost  verges 
on  the  sublime.     The  prevailing  expression 
of  the  figure  is   a   languid    calmness — the 
repose  of  exhaustion — the  pause  of  feeling 
after  much  suffering ;  this  state  is   inter- 
rupted by  the  insults  offered  to  him,  but 
not  strongly,   since  at  such  a  moment  no- 
thing possesses  sufficient  interest  to  excite 
him  much.     The  only  expression  on   the 
features  is  that  of  physical  disgust  without 
a  trace  of  anger,  and  this  evinced  only  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  muscles  of  the  forehead, 
and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  of  the  whole  figure. 
This  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  picture. 
There  is  nothing  in  '  Strafford'  so  acutely 
ethical  as  the  conveying,  by  the  slight  ex- 
pression, the  whole  state  of  mind,  habitual 
as  well  as  accidental,  of  the  person.     There 
is  exactly   that   tremulous  play  of  muscle 
that  takes  place  when  any  one  encounters 
a  scent  he  has  a  great  aversion  to." 

"  I   recollect,"    said    Constance,     "  one 
reason  I  always  liked  Charles  I.  was  because 
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he  hated  that  odious  smell  of  tobacco ;  but 
go  on,  please." 

"  The  King  is  dressed  in  black  ;  his  hat 
and  cloak,  with  its  diamond  star,  fall  on 
the  table  at  his  elbow.  Delaroche  has 
entirely  preserved  the  likeness  while  giving 
him  a  new  expression,  for  which  I  think  he 
deserves  great  credit.  He  has  also  painted 
the  hair  grey,  which  is  historical ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  by  any  authority  he  has 
depicted  the  moustachios  and  beard  of  the 
old  auburn  colour.  But  perhaps  the  most 
touching  part  of  the  picture  is  the  figure  of 
the  King's  old  attendant,  who  leans  against 
a  pillar  to  the  right  of  the  central  group. 
His  brows  are  lowered  ;  his  hands  clasped, 
clenched  in  agony  ;  his  eyes,  flashing 
through  tears,  are  fixed  upon  his  master. 
And  considering  the  fervent  attachment 
with  which  Charles  inspired  all  who  were 
about  his  person,  and  the  man's  utter  ina- 
bility to  redress  the  wrongs  he  feels  so 
deeply,  I  think  him  at  that  moment  the 
most  to  be  pitied  of  the  two." 
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"  So  do  I,"  said  Mary  ;  "  there  is  some- 
thing ennobling  in  suffering  ;  but  to  see  one 
whom  we  revere  exposed  to  indignity,  death 
would  be  preferable.' ' 

"  Well,"  said  Constance,  "  now  for  the 
other  picture." 

"  Strafford  is  described  as  pausing  on  his 
way  to  execution  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
Archbishop  Laud.  This  scene  we  all  know 
took  place  as  he  passed  the  window  of  his 
old  friend's  house ;  but  the  painter  has  by  a 
very  pardonable  anachronism  transferred 
poor  Laud  to  the  Tower,  and  placed  the 
group  beneath  the  grating  of  his  dungeon. 
The  picture,  when  you  first  come  upon  it, 
is  a  real  illusion  ;  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
Tower-stairs  with  four  or  five  persons  upon 
them.  Strafford  kneels  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture ;  one  hand  sinks  his  hat  to  the 
ground,  the  other  rests  on  his  knee;  his 
head  is  stooped  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
the  prelate." 

"  Ay  !"  said  Constance,  "  veneration  is  a 
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beautiful  sentiment ;  little  perking  people 
don't  know  how  to  revere. " 

"  Laud's  uplifted  hands  are  discerned 
through  the  bars  of  his  prison;  the  head 
being  just  visible  at  the  moment  of  falling 
back  ;  the  eyes,  in  the  act  of  swooning, 
are  wonderfully  painted." 

" 1  recollect,"  said  Mary,  u  he  did  faint, 
poor  old  man  !  And  is  Strafford  a  por- 
trait?"    - 

"No,"  replied  Lord  Bevis  j  "unfortu- 
nately the  artist  had  never  seen  a  portrait 
of  Strafford,  and  they  say  some  French 
General  was  obliging  enough  to  sit  for  that 
great  statesman.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
two  heads  to  be  more  dissimilar ;  but  hap- 
pily for  the  spectator,  not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  is  acquainted  with  the  features  of 
Strafford,  while  everybody,  who  pretends  to 
art,  is  familiar  with  the  melancholy  face  of 
Charles." 

"And  are  there  more  figures?"  asked 
Constance. 
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"  Yes  ;  close  behind  him  are  the  figures 
of  the  clergyman  who  is  to  attend  him  to 
the  scaffold,  and  his  son,  who  has  thrown 
himself  upon  the  breast  of  his  companion  in 
an  agony  of  grief ;  and  a  little  lower  on  the 
stairs,  stands  the  officer  who  bears  the  war- 
rant for  his  execution." 

"  Well,  now  for  the  faults,"  said  Con- 
stance. 

"  I  am  no  critic,"  Lord  Be  vis  began. 

"That  I  am  sure  you  are  not,  if  you  feel 
any  difficulty  in  finding  fault,"  returned 
Constance. 

"  Still,  without  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of 
criticism,"  said  Lord  Bevis,  "  it  struck  me 
that  in  both  pictures  the  hands  were  ex- 
ceedingly clumsy  ;  of  course  I  do  not  allude 
to  the  common  persons  represented  ;  but 
the  hands  of  Strafford,  Laud,  and  the  King, 
are  both  in  form  and  colour  such  as  you 
might  see  in  any  artisan ;  while  Van- 
dyke's pictures  have  acquainted  us  with  the 
fact  that  they  were  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  hands." 

VOL.    II.  M 
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"  True,"  said  Mary ;  "  every  one  remem- 
bers too  the  Queen's  praise  of  Strafford's 
hands  during  his  trial." 

"How  very  French!"  said  Constance, 
"  at  such  a  time  !" 

"  There  is  no  national  prejudice  in  that 
remark,  is  there  ?"  asked  Lord  Bevis. 

"  Talking  of  hands,"  said  Constance, 
not  directly  replying  to  the  question, 
"  there  are  some  people  in  this  house  who 
are  very  proud  of  their's,  and  who  take 
such  care  of  them,  that  they  wear  gloves 
all  day,  even  in-doors." 

"Ah!  do  you  know  any  such  person, 
Miss  Hilton  ?"  said  Lord  Bevis  smiling. 

"  People  never  see  themselves,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Miss  D'Oyley  is  mysterious  this  morn- 
ing," said  Lord  Bevis. 

"  And  white  gloves,  too,"  continued 
Constance,  "  which  makes  it  worse." 

"  To  be  sure  it  does.  That  is  an  ex- 
travagance as  well  as  a  weakness." 

"  I   think  it   must   be   almost   time    to 
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dress,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  still  insist,  dear 
Constance,  that  I  should  call  with  you 
upon  Lady  Bohun." 

"  Yes,  presently.  I  only  wish  first  to 
know  if  Lord  Be  vis  can  explain — I  mean 
can  defend  Charles  the  First's  conduct  to 
Strafford  ?" 

11  J  have  my  own  views  upon  it,"  replied 
Lord  Bevis  ;  ' '  but  it  would  be  a  great  pity 
to  deprive  people  of  so  good  a  handle 
against  Charles.  When  a  man's  memory  is 
persecuted,  it  is  very  pleasant  for  every 
body  to  have  the  power  of  throwing  a  stone 
in  their  turn.  But  I  agree  with  Miss  Hil- 
ton, it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  begin  dress- 
ing, if  you  mean  to  call  upon  Lady 
Bohun." 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  you 
think  of  the  case,  because  it  does  look  so 
very  odd, — the  King's  conduct  in  that 
affair." 

"Those  were  odd  times,  Miss  D'Oyley." 

m  2 
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"  I  know  that ;  but  people  ought  to  keep 
their  words  even  in  odd  times." 

"  Strafford  gave  him  back  his  word." 
"You  don't  mean  to  defend  him  upon 
that  plea!"  exclaimed  Constance,  "  because 
I  think  it  aggravates  his  guilt  a  thousand 
fold." 

"Well,  Miss  D'Oyley,  perhaps  I  have  a 
weakness  in  favour  of  Charles  I.  He  was 
the  only  real  patron  that  art  has  ever  had 
in  this  country.  He  fostered  poetry,  he 
encouraged  plays  ;  he  introduced  the  idea 
into  society  that  Shakspeare  was  a  great 
man.  He  was  deeply  learned,  and  also 
highly  accomplished  in  all  sorts  of  exer- 
cises ;  he  had  a  great  love  for  morality, 
and  moreover  was  to  my  taste  exquisitely 
handsome.  I  dare  say  I  am  prejudiced  in 
his  favour." 

"  And  what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?" 
"Ay,  let  us  talk  over  the  affair.     The 
King   promised    Strafford,    that    whatever 
the   sentence  which  might  close  his  trial, 
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he  should  take  no  hurt  in  person  or  estate. 
He  was  condemned  ;  and  aware  of  the  vio- 
lent feeling  prevalent  against  him,  he  sent 
to  place  his  head  at  the  King's  disposal, 
and  even  to  urge  that  his  life  might  be 
sacrificed  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the 
two  contending  parties.  Charles  was  only 
the  more  firmly  resolved  to  .bring  him 
through  in  safety.  Well ;  the  mob  besiege 
Whitehall  howling  for  the  blood  of  the 
favourite,  the  republic  leaders  press  the 
King  to  sign  the  warrant ;  the  Queen  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension  for  the  personal 
safety  of  her  husband  and  children  implores 
him  with  tears  to  sacrifice  Strafford  to 
the  popular  voice  ;  his  nerves  give  way, 
and  he  yields." 

"  Ah  !  shame  !"  exclaimed  Constance. 

"  He  gives  way  to  the  exigence  of  the 
moment  ;  he  is  startled  into  an  act  un- 
worthy of  a  King ;  unworthy  of  him,  since 
he  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  the 
execution  of  the  warrant.     He  immediately 
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organised  a  plan  to  convey  the  Earl  to 
Holland.  The  brig  was  in  the  channel, 
a  boat  waiting  at  the  Tower  stairs,  when 
the  whole  scheme  was  betrayed  by  the 
abandoned  Lady  Carlisle,  who  had  trans- 
ferred her  regard  from  Strafford  to  Pym, 
and  had  given  the  republican  a  hint  to  which 
he  was  not  slow  in  attending.  In  vain 
Charles  recalled  the  sentence  ;  in  vain  sent 
his  son  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  plead 
his  cause.  Strafford  fell ;  and  very  natur- 
ally all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Tory  party,  pronounce 
Charles  the  most  perjured  of  friends,  and 
the  most  degraded  of  sovereigns.' ' 

"  Well,  I  think,"  said  Constance,  after 
a  pause,  "  I  shall  wear  my  pink  bonnet 
when  I  go  to  Lady  Bohun's." 

"That  is  the  impression  I  have  made, 
Miss  Hilton,"  said  Lord  Be  vis  smiling, 
"the  pink  bonnet  is  more  important  than  the 
character  of  Charles  I,  But  I  am  happy 
to  state  that  you  are  not  immediately  going 
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to  Lady  Bohun's,  for  while  we  were  talking 
I  saw  Sir  Morgan  ride  up  the  avenue,  and 
he  is  now  in  your  hall." 

"Can  there  be  a  greater  bore?  No 
time  to  deny  oneself !  Ah  !  how  do  you 
do?" 

"  So  charmed  to  find  you  at  home,"  said 
Sir  Morgan  as  he  entered.  "  Such  a  beau- 
tiful day  I  hardly  expected — " 

"  I  was  just  going  out,"  said  Constance  ; 
"  we  were  merely  waiting  to  settle  a  dis- 
puted point  in  history  ; — you  are  in  time  to 
help  us." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  recollect  much — I 
never  was  very — " 

"  Oh  !  it  was  not  at  all  an  abstruse  point ; 
it  was  only  whether  Dionysius  the  Second 
had  two  wives  or  not." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  1  don't  just  at  this  moment 
remember — " 

"  No  ?  Do  you  approve  of  second  mar- 
riages ?" 

"  I  scarcely — " 
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"  I  wonder  whether  he  has  an  opinion  on 
anything?"  said  Constance  aside  to  Mary. 
"  I'll  try  something  else.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether   there  is  a   good  shop   for   Berlin 

wool   in   H ?     The   one  we  go   to  is 

so  dear." 

"  Do  you  know  Johnson's  in  Hart 
Street  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  one  we  deal  at." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  find  ano- 
ther ;  at  least  I  don't  know  of  one." 

"  Then  we  must  submit  ;  but  it  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to  be  imposed  upon.  You  know 
wThen  I  could  not  afford  it,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  bargains  about  everything,  it  would 
not  do  to  pay  a  penny  more  for  a  thing 
than  it  was  worth." 

Sir  Morgan  looked  uncomfortable ;  and 
though  he  certainly  meant  one  day  to  ask 
her  to  share  her  estates  with  him,  he 
thought  he  had  done  quite  enough  for 
that  time.  He  had  shown  himself;  and 
he  fancied  she  did  not  often   see   such   a 
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person,  take  him  altogether.  He  did  not 
know  that  at  that  moment  she  was  trying 
to  make  out  why  his  dress  looked  so 
vulgar,  and  whether  he  meant  to  imitate 
the  costume  of  a  groom,  or  simply  of  a 
sporting  character. 

"  I  must  tear  myself  away,"  said  Sir 
Morgan,  rising  at  last. 

"  Do  ;"  said  Constance  easily,  as  she 
turned  to  ring  the  bell ;  "  for  us,  we  are 
going  to  call  on  Lady  Bohun." 

"  A  charming  woman,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Decidedly." 

"  And  a  very  pretty  drive  to  her  house." 

"So  it  is." 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  at  H ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  trust  you.  I  don't  think 
you  understand  worsted-work." 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  succeeded  once 
or  twice  in — " 

"  Indeed.  What  do  you  call  this  colour  V' 

"  Lilac,  I  think." 

"  Dahlia  we  call  it.     Well,  can  you  take 
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this   little   bit,   I   can't   spare    you   more, 
and  bring  me  a  skein  exactly  like  it  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"  Oh  !  I  know  your  will  is  good,  but 
you  must  be  very  particular  in  the  match." 

"  I  think  I  may  venture." 

11  Very  good.  Don't  lose  the  pattern  ; 
(she  had  given  him  about  an  inch  of  wool) . 
Now,  good-morning  if  you  please." 

Sir  Morgan  took  the  hint  and  retreated. 

"  Pray,  Miss  Hilton,  is  that  what  they 
call   flirting?"  asked  Lord   Bevis  ;  "  it  i 
very  amusing  to  me  to  see  all  the  things 
acted  that  I  have  hitherto  beheld  only  in 
books." 

"Why  I  was  going  to  scold  Constance 
for  being  so  rude,"  said  Mary.  "  I  never 
heard  a  gentleman  more  broadly  hinted 
out." 

Constance  shook  her  finger  at  them  both, 
and  ran  up  stairs  to  make  her  toilet. 

Their  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country, 
now   sloping   through    corn-fields    thickly 
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belted  with  dark  beech  woods,  now  abruptly 
descending  between  chalky  banks  hung 
with  creepers,  or  frowning  with  Scotch 
firs.  Lady  Bohun  was  at  home.  Con- 
stance shrugged  her  shoulders,  clasped  up 
her  little  fringed  parasol,  and  stepped  out 
of  her  carriage. 

They  were  shown  into  a  room  splendidly 
furnished,  crowded  with  rich  china,  and 
Indian  ornaments,  and  alabaster  jars,  and 
Bohemian  glass  vases  filled  with  the  choicest 
flowers.  The  atmosphere  was  all  per- 
fume, the  couches  were  heaped  with  silken 
cushions,  the  tables  crowded  with  gaudy 
and  expensive  trifles ;  but  there  was  a 
want  of  artistical  arrangement,  which  to 
some  people  would  scarcely  be  compen- 
sated by  the  costly  refinement  which  was 
visible  all  around. 

A  young  man  sat  at  a  table  copying 
music,  .another  was  leaning  in  at  the  win- 
dow close  to  which  Lady  Bohun  was  seated. 
She  was  splendidly  dressed,  and  held  in  her 
hands  one  of  those  beautiful  chysophrase 
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smelling  bottles,  set  in  a  case  of  filigree 
silver,  about  which  she  seemed  to  be  ex- 
patiating to  her  companion,  with  as  many- 
gestures  as  if  she  had  been  denied  the  gift 
of  speech  altogether,  and  had  no  other  way 
of  explaining  her  meaning. 

She  rose,  told  Constance  she  was  the 
best  of  creatures  to  return  her  visit  so 
soon,  and  congratulated  herself  on  being 
made  known  to  Miss  Hilton. 

The  young  man,  writing  music,  wedged 
his  glass  into  his  eye,  and  stared  at  Con- 
stance, while  the  other  whistled  the  sere- 
nade from  Don  Pasquale  to  amuse  himself. 
Lady  Bohun  dismissed  the  outside  gen- 
tleman by  giving  him  her  flaqon,  and 
desiring  him  to  fill  it  with  the  scent  he 
had  been  mentioning,  and  then  requested 
to  know  of  the  other  if  he  had  not  almost 
finished  that  little  song. 

The  young  man,  who  was  guilty  of  a 
lisp,  and  likewise  of  a  highly  perfumed 
handkerchief,  shook  out  the  latter,  and 
replied  by  means  of  the  former,  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  transcribe  faster  than  he  did, 
but  that  there  were  still  a  few  bars  left. 

Then  Lady  Bohun  asked  Constance  to 
try  her  new  piccola,  to  which  she  imme- 
diately consented  ;  and  having  opened  it  her- 
self, and  drawn  a  chair  to  the  instrument, 
without  any  offer  of  assistance  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  sat  down  and  played 
a  beautiful  fragment  from  one  of  the  Ger- 
man composers. 

After  the  performance,  conversation  ra- 
ther languished  ;  the  young  man  would  not 
speak  to  Constance  or  Mary,  because  he 
did  not  know  who  they  were ;  and  if  in  a 
small  circle,  one  person  is  obstinately  silent 
it  perceptibly  checks  the  wish  to  talk  on  all 
sides. 

Constance  looked  at  Mary,  and  both 
rose.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she 
managed  to  edge  past  the  writer  of  music  ; 
for  having  finished  his  task,  he  had  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  his  feet  were  just  in 
her  way — a  circumstance  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  consider  as  worthy  of  notice 
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As  they  were  getting  into  the  carnage, 
Constance  saw  Sir  Guy  in  a  long,  odd,  great 
coat,  and  straw  hat,  pacing  up  and  down 
under  a  sunny  wall,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  looking  cold  and  solitary,  and  hypo- 
condriacal. 

Certainly  his  lady  could  not  be  accused 
of  trying  to  enliven  his  existence  ;  as  one 
of  her  intimate  friends  said  to  her,  she 
decidedly  preferred  the  society  of  younger 
men. 

"  That  is  a  good  thing  over,"  said  Mary, 
as  she  settled  her  shawl.  "  I  did  not  expect 
to  find  her  ladyship  at  home;  but  1  am 
enjoying  quite  a  holiday  here,  in  respect 
of  morning  calls.  I  have  no  right  to 
complain." 

"  Did  you  not  think  that  young  man  was 
barely  civil  ?"  asked  Constance  ;  "  I  hope 
I  am  not  growing  exigeante,  but  it  struck 
me  so." 

"Which  one,  the  man  with  the 
lisp  ?  Oh !  very  rude,  very  like  a  great 
many  young  men  !     Had   he   known  you 
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were  Miss  D'Oyley  of  Leyton,  you  would 
have  found  him  quite  troublesome  in  his 
attention." 

"  But  how  wrong  that  is  !" 

"  True,  it  would  seem  so  much  better  for 
them  to  keep  away  altogether.  When 
Eustace  was  hanging  about  Hillsted,  I  used 
to  send  him  to  the  stables  directly  I  saw 
any  carriage  driving  up,  belonging  to  peo- 
ple whom  he  did  not  care  about." 

"  A  very  good  plan  !" 

"Though  it  is  in  a  great  measure  our 
own  fault.  If  you  attack  a  man  of  that  kind, 
you  can  make  him  attend  to  you ;  but 
perhaps  his  courtesies  are  hardly  worth 
asking  for." 

cc  Is  it  not  strange,  dear  Mary,  that  men 
should  prefer  such  women  as  they  can 
hardly  respect,  to  a  more  retired  charac- 
ter ?" 

"  Oh  !  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  mistake  to 
suppose  that  men  overlook  merit  in  women. 
I  have  known  men  come  home  from  a 
party  distinctly  sensible  of  the  merit  of  a 
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quiet  unaffected  woman  ;  but  it  is  equally  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  at  the 
trouble  of  handing  merit  a  cup  of  tea.  I 
have  known  men  bestow  all  their  attention, 
which  is  the  current  coin  of  their  approba- 
tion, upon  some  bold  flirt,  whose  conduct 
they  have  censured  without  mercy  in  her 
absence,  while  they  have  spoken  in  the 
highest  terms  of  a  modest  woman  with 
whom  they  have  not  exchanged  a  single 
word.  And  their  reason  for  this  inconsis- 
tency is  plain ;  the  bold  woman  talks  to 
them ;  the  modest  woman  would  give  them 
the  trouble  of  talking  to  her." 

"lam  quite  contented,"  said  Constance, 
<f  so  long  as  they  make  a  practice  of  affec- 
tion and  impertinence.  I  have  no  wish  at 
all  they  should  alter  it  in  my  favour ;  but  I 
don't  like  to  be  the  especial  object  of  a 
rude  neglect." 

The  carriage  had  turned  into  one  of  the 
beautiful  glades  of  Ley  ton  Park.  A  broad 
turf  walk  wound  between  the  trees,  beyond 
which   lay   a   wide   lawn   of  velvet  grass, 
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studded  with  gigantic  beech  trees,  their 
long  sweeping  boughs  trailing  upon  the 
mossy  turf. 

"My  dear  Constance, "  said  Mary,  look- 
ing round  her  as  she  spoke,  "  depend  upon 
it  you  will  very  seldom  have  to  complain  of 
neglect  from  the  other  sex.57 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ftjl. — But  beauty,  youth,  and  fortune  meeting  in  you, 
I  will  vouchsafe  to  marry  you. 

THE  MAID  OF  HONOUR. 

Walk  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ;  preserve 
That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Constance  became,  though  certainly 
without  any  direct  intention  of  being  so, 
rather  intimate  with  Lady  Bohun.  Her 
Ladyship  had  taken  a  fancy  for  her,  which 
she  mistook  for  a  friendship ;  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  country  people  within 
visiting  distance  were  absent  from  their 
seats.  Constance,  who  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to   inquire  into   the   concerns   of  her 
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neighbours,  thought  that  they  had  not  con- 
descended to  notice  her ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  the  Davises  of  the  priory  were  in  Italy, 
and  the  Hardings  of  the  Grange  were  not 
yet  returned  from  town  ;  and  the  Avonleys 
were  over  in  Ireland,  so  that  she  was  left 
entirely  to  the  hospitalities  of  Lady  Bohun. 
She  was  a  woman  who  could  not  live 
without  excitement,  and  Constance  ascribed 
to  her  good  nature,  the  eagerness  with 
which  she  set  on  foot  pic-nic  and  archery 
meetings,  and  riding  parties,  and  long 
mornings  at  each  other's  houses,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  practising  songs  and 
duets,  but  really  more  for  flirting  and 
gossiping  than  for  any  thing  else.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  more  distant  families 
called  upon  her,  and  her  circle  became 
larger  and  gayer.  Lady  Bohun  contrived 
that  Sir  Morgan  Wyndham  should  always 
be  included  in  their  parties,  but  this  marked 
attention  did  not  prevent  Constance  from 
being  surrounded  with  suitors.  Of  these 
she    always  gave    the    preference    to    Sir 
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Morgan,  for,  as  she  said  to  her  cousin 
Mary  : 

"  I  don't  mean  to  have  any  of  them  ; 
now  I  know  Sir  Morgan  has  no  heart,  but 
I  cannot  quite  answer  for  the  others  as  I 
have  not  seen  so  much  of  them  ;  and  as  I 
don't  want  to  break  anything  that  does  not 
belong  to  me,  I  amuse  myself  with  him 
without  compunction." 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  Guy's  state 
of  health  had  prevented  Lady  Bohun  from 
sending  a  regular  dinner  invitation  to  Con- 
stance at  the  proper  time;  but  one  day  it 
appeared  in  due  form  ;  and  as  she  acted 
scrupulously  under  her  parents'  direction  in 
such  matters,  it  was  accepted,  that  is 
to  say,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  and  her  daughter 
agreed  to  go. 

Constance  indeed  very  much  wished  to 
send  Mary  in  her  stead,  but  to  this  plan 
her  cousin  strongly  objected.  She  felt  a 
presentiment  that  she  should  have  a  head- 
ache that  night,  and  Lady  Bohun  was  no 
favourite   of  her's  ;    she   was  an  artificial 
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woman,     and     Mary     had     seen     plenty 
such. 

*'  In  short,  my  dear,"  she  concluded, 
"  society  is  a  novelty,  and  I  dare  say  a  very 
charming  one  to  you  ;  it  is  a  drug  to  me, 
so  pray  don't  force  me  to  take  it." 

Mr.  D'Oyley  begged  the  young  ladies  to 
remember  that  Lord  Bevis  would  be  with 
him  ;  and  that  he  was  really  well  able  to 
pass  an  evening  alone  at  the  very  worst : 
but  Mary  remained  firm.  She  had  five 
things  to  do  ;  she  had  to  write  to  Eustace, 
to  finish  her  novel,  to  begin  a  purse,  to 
tune  her  harp,  and  to  feign  a  headache. 
So  Constance  having  made  a  beautiful 
toilet  under  the  supervision  of  Mary  and 
the  austere  Gibson,  who  almost  frightened 
her  little  maid  out  of  her  wits,  set  off  with 
her  mother  to  keep  her  engagement. 

The  drawing-room  was  full  when  she 
arrived,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a 
summer's  evening  she  was  unable  to 
recognise  any  of  the  guests.  Sir  Morgan, 
however,  soon  found  his  way  to  her  side, 
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and  began  to  whisper  his  unmeaning 
compliments  in  her  ear.  Much  as  she 
despised  such  a  habit,  there  was  about 
her  a  fund  of  animal  spirits  which  made 
her  find  amusement  in  returning  the  most 
inappropriate  answers  to  all  he  said,  so 
that  her  discourse  somewhat  resembled 
a  game  at  cross  purposes.  Therefore  when 
he  praised  her  complexion,  she  told  him 
that  she  did  not  prefer  his  chesnut  horse 
to  the  bay;  not  that  she  was  any  judge 
except  of  the  length  of  his  mane,  but 
such  was  her  opinion.  And  when  he 
ventured  to  express  his  admiration  of  her 
singing,  she  remarked  that  the  Spanish 
jessamine  he  was  so  interested  about  had 
not  yet  blown,  and,  she  understood,  never 
did  blow  till  late  in  the  summer. 

Sir  Morgan  thought  of  Leyton,  and  told 
her  she  was  very  witty.  He  was  desired 
by  Lady  Bohun  to  take  Miss  D'Oyley  in 
to  dinner,  for  she  had  promised  him  her 
interest,  in  his  pursuit,  which  implied  that 
those    paltry    assiduities     should     devolve 
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upon  him  which  constitute  in  our  days  the 
vocabulary  of  the  tender  passion. 

It  was  only  while  her  companion  was 
arranging  her  chair  for  her,  as  she  took  her 
place  at  the  table,  that  she  observed,  just 
opposite  to  her,  Captain  Bohun  engaged  in 
performing  the  same  good  office  for  the 
lady  whom  he  had  escorted  into  the 
room. 

She  felt  herself  blushing,  and  to  conceal 
it,  she  feigned  to  be  engaged  in  extricating 
her  dress  from  the  chair,  then  looked  up, 
met  his  eye,  and  bowed. 

He  returned  her  salutation  with  much 
animation,  and  with  an  appearance  of 
pleasure  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir 
Morgan  who  watched  every  change  in  her 
countenance  with  the  same  eagerness  that 
a  broker  watches  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
funds,  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

"  I  was  in  such  a  fright,''  said  she,  "  I 
thought  I  had  caught  the  trimming  of  my 
dress." 

"  I    saw   you   start,"    said   her    accom- 
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plished  companion,  "  and  I  wondered  what 
on  earth  could, — but  that  accounts  for, — 
because  such  a  killing, — " 

"  Right,"  said  Constance,  "  I  might 
have  known  that  this  evening-primrose 
colour  would  kill  my  complexion  ;  but  I 
shall  be  wiser  next  time." 

Sir  Morgan  as  in  duty  bound,  protested 
that  no  colour  that  was  ever  invented, 
could  possibly  diminish  the  lustre  of  her 
charms  ;  but  Constance,  for  some  reason 
or  other  was  more  annoyed  than  usual  by 
his  compliments,  and  turned  away  in  dis- 
dain. She  even  condescended  to  enter  into 
a  conversation  with  her  next  neighbour 
respecting  the  game  on  her  estate,  which 
she  regretted  that  she  could  not  shoot.  But 
this  suggested  to  Sir  Morgan  certain  alle- 
gorical nonsense  about  her  skill  in  shooting 
which  seemed  to  her  to  have  been  stolen 
from  some  old  valentine. 

But  through  all  this  talking,  she  was 
puzzling  her  brains  about  Captain  Bohun's 
sudden  appearance ;  why  had  he  not  come 
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to  speak  to  her  in  the  drawing-room  ?  She 
thought  it  very  rude,  and  she  could  not 
account  for  it.  Did  he  mean  to  be  cool  to 
her  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  ? 
This  was  very  unjust,  for  she  was  sure 
there  never  had  been  a  refusal  so  little  per- 
sonal ;  so  absolutely  dictated  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  shameful  that  he  did  not 
meet  her  like  a  friend  at  least  :  she  grew 
more  and  more  angry  and  vexed  ;  and,  lost 
in  thought,  forgot  to  reply  to  the  courte- 
sies with  which  Sir  Morgan  overwhelmed 
her. 

Her  musings  where  interrupted  by  Cap- 
tain Bohun  asking  her  to  take  wine  ;  and 
she  fancied  that  he  went  through  this  cere- 
mony gravely,  though  she  could  hardly 
accuse  him  of  doing  any  thing  in  any  other 
manner.  So,  as  women  often  do,  she  tried 
to  show  him  that  she  was  remarkably 
happy  and  comfortable,  and  began  to 
patronise  Sir  Morgan's  small  talents. 

At  dessert  she  watched  his  progress  with 
great  interest,  while  he  made  her  a  basket 
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of  orange  peel,  and  then  suffered  him  to 
construct  a  candle  of  apple  and  almonds, 
which  he  triumphantly  lighted  and  present- 
ed to  her  ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  deplor- 
able men  who  are  very  ingenious  with  their 
fingers.  But  she  had  seldom  been  more 
pleased,  than  when  Lady  Bohun  gave  the 
signal  to  rise,  and  she  threw  aside  her 
orange  basket  and  followed  the  stream  of 
ladies  into  the  drawing-room.  There,  they 
fell  according  to  their  wont  in  little  groups  ; 
the  married  women,  who  were  domestic, 
seeking  out  their  intimate  friends  to  com- 
pare notes  about  their  children's  age,  and 
teeth,  and  their  progress  through  the  usual 
disorders ;  those  who  were  of  a  gayer  dis- 
position discussing  dress,  flirtations,  and 
parties,  with  now  and  then  a  little  whis- 
pered bit  of  wicked  scandal. 

Constance,  who  chanced  to  be  the  only 
single  woman  present,  found  herself  alone, 
and  took  her  seat  by  a  beautifully  painted 
table  loaded  with  all  the  newest  and  most 
costly  annuals.     Here  she  occupied  herself 
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in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a  pathetic 
story,  regarding  a  young  lady  in  boy's 
clothes,  who  spent  her  life  in  wandering 
about  a  wood  until  such  time  as  she  was 
found  dead  in  a  cave ;  and  suffered  her 
thoughts  to  return  to  the  dinner  party, 
and  her  own  conduct  at  the  table.  In  fact, 
she  was  very  much  discontented  with  the 
part  she  had  played.  She  was  aware  that 
she  had  suffered  her  manner  to  express 
every  possible  encouragement  to  Sir  Mor- 
gan, merely  from  a  feeling  of  pique  towards 
Captain  Bohun  ;  though  what  particular 
cause  of  offence  she  could  make  against 
him  would  be  hard  to  say.  She  felt  that, 
supposing  his  feelings  towards  her  had 
changed,  so  marked  a  display  of  her  in- 
difference was  needless  and  uncourteous. 
He  was  free  as  air,  without  her  signifying 
to  him  that  he  might  be  so.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  he  still  retained  a  regard  for  her, 
what  so  likely  to  estrange  him  as  the  pleased 
attention  with  which  she  listened  to  an 
idiot   like    Sir   Morgan  ?     One   thing   she 
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resolved  upon,  to  conduct  herself  with  great 
discretion  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Captain  Bohun  should  see,  whether  it  was 
a  matter  of  interest  to  him  or  not,  that  she 
had  not  quite  lost  her  senses  so  far  as  to 
enjoy  the  absurd  homage  of  a  man  like 
Sir  Morgan.  With  these  determinations 
she  closed  the  book,  and  saw  Lady  Bohun 
standing  smiling  before  her. 

"  Almost  in  tears  I  declare,"  said  her 
Ladyship  leaning  on  the  table,  and  looking 
full  in  her  face ;  "I  waited  and  watched, 
hoping  to  see  a  pearly  drop  or  two  before 
I  interrupted  you,  just  as  a  tribute  you 
know  to  author  or  authoress  ;  but  will  you, 
if  you  have  arrived  at  the  catastrophe  (not 
for  worlds  before)  favour  these  ladies,  par- 
ticularly Lady  Alton,  with  that  strange, 
sweet  ballad  of  yours,  *  Chains  on  the 
Cities  V  " 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Constance, 
rising  and  going  to  the  piano. 

"  The  advantage  of  this  is  twofold,"  said 
Ladv  Bohun,  as  she  stood  beside  Constance, 
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"  we  hear  some  sweet  singing  while  we  are 
taking  our  coffee;  (you  never  touch  it,  do 
you  ?)  and  the  first  sound  of  the  piano  ge- 
nerally brings  the  gentlemen  from  the 
dining-room ;  and  what  a  bore  it  is,  this 
dreadful  pause  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance.    Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

{c  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear 
Lady  Bohun,"  said  Constance,  while  her 
fingers  wandered  over  the  keys  with  a  sort 
of  trembling  expectation  as  she  listened  to 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  saw  one  after 
another  of  the  gentlemen  make  their  ap- 
pearance, according  to  Lady  Bohun's  pro- 
phecy— all  but  the  one  she  looked  for. 

"  That  music,"  said  Sir  Guy,  who  had 
stood  listening  to  the  last  part  of  the  song, 
"  is  really  married  to  immortal  verse! 
Whose  is  it  ?" 

"  Loder's,"  returned  Constance,  "  the 
most  original,  I  think,  of  all  our  modern 
composers." 

The  other  gentlemen  now  crowded  round 
Constance,  and  begged  for  something  else. 
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"  By  and  bye,  when  all  the  other  ladies 
have  played,"  said  Constance,  "  I  will  see 
about  it.  I  am  going  now  to  get  some 
coffee,  which  I  may  venture  to  do,  Lady 
Bohun,  since  I  have  shown  off  my  voice 
first." 

Lady  Bohun  called  Constance  a  vain 
creature,  and  desired  Sir  Morgan  to  bring 
her  a  cup  of  coffee. 

But  Constance  was  tired  of  his  atten- 
tions, as  well  as  of  those  of  three  other 
gentlemen  present,  who  all  wished  for 
Ley  ton  ;  she  said  she  preferred  helping 
herself,  and  then  asked  Sir  Guy  to  show 
her  his  new  musical  snuff-box.  Sir  Guy 
was  a  collector  of  musical  snuff-boxes,  and 
nothing  gratified  him  more  than  to  find  any- 
body willing  to  hear  his  waltzes. 

Constance  listened  patiently  to  one  tune 
after  another,  while  the  gentlemen  loitered 
about  near  her,  wondering  when  the  ex- 
hibition would  be  over  ;  for  the  cabinet  of 
curiosities,  in  which  Sir  Guy  kept  his 
boxes,  stood  in   a   recess,    and  there  was 
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only  just  room  for  himself  and  Constance 
beside  it ;  this  arrangement  did  not  exactly 
meet  the  wishes  of  her  suitors ;  but  it 
delighted  her — she  escaped  the  persecution 
of  Sir  Morgan,  and  gave  her  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  fairy  music  that  sparkled  out 
before  her. 

When  the  waltzes  were  all  finished, 
Constance  recollected  that  Sir  Guy  was  a 
devoted  entomologist,  and  had  a  prodi- 
gious collection  of  foreign  beetles  and  but- 
terflies impaled  in  cases  after  the  most 
approved  methods. 

Here  was  a  new  occupation,  and  one 
that  did  not  promise  to  come  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Sir  Guy  lingered  over  every 
case  with  the  deepest  interest,  pointing  out 
to  Constance,  in  a  mournful  tone,  the 
several  monsters  which  had  dropped  a 
leg  or  a  wing  since  they  came  into  his 
possession.  "  It  was  very  singular,''  he 
said,  "  camphor  seemed  no  protection ; 
yet  the  air  was  entirely  excluded.  Another 
leg  gone  from   that  diamond  beetle,   and 
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the  wing  of  the  locust  evidently  loose,  the 
climate — he  supposed — the  shocking  cli- 
mate !  And  he  shivered  as  he  spoke,  for 
no  human  contrivance  could  make  Sir  Guy 
acknowledge  himself  warm  even  on  a  mild 
June  evening." 

"  Can  you  make  room  for  me,  Sir 
Guy  ?"  asked  Lady  Alton  drawing  a  chair 
close  to  the  recess.  u  I  want  to  see  what 
charms  you  keep  in  those  boxes  to  attract 
the  regards  of  so  young  a  beauty  from  all 
these  cavaliers. " 

Sir  Guy  began  to  talk  about  the  Char- 
tists,   and   declared   that    they   had    held 

another  meeting  at  H the  week  before 

last.    He  could  not  think  what  government 
was  about,  to  suffer  such  things. 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure,"  said  Lady  Bohun, 
who  was  standing  sipping  her  tea  near 
them ;  "we  all  know  government  has 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful that  any  thing  escapes  their  notice. 
There,"  she  said,  giving  her  cup  to  Sir 
Morgan,    who   was   hovering    about    her, 
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"  it  is  a  charity  to  employ  you,  you  idlest 
of  all  created  beings." 

Then  leaning  in  a  striking  attitude  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  she  asked  Constance 
why  on  earth  she  was  moping  herself  to 
death  in  that  corner. 

Constance  not  finding  it  very  easy  to 
answer,  drew  towards  her  one  of  the  boxes 
of  insects. 

"  Butterflies  versus  gadflies  ;  n'est-ce 
pas  ?"  said  Lady  Alton  in  a  low  tone.  She 
laughed,  and  did  not  deny  it. 

11  But  I  shall  not  allow  this  monopoly; 
nobody  can  suffer  it  long,"  said  Lady 
Bohun,  drawing  Constance  forward  by 
the  hand.  "Come,  we  will  have  a  quadrille  : 
nobody  plays  cards  here,  so  we  may  as  well 
dance  away  the  evening  ;  I  must  go  find  a 
musician." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Constance  offered  her 
services  to  play  for  the  dancers.  Lady 
Bohun  tapping  her  cheek,  told  her  not  to 
be   cruel,    and  silly,    and  capricious.     Sir 
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Morgan  was  by  her  side  in  a  moment,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  stand  up  with  him, 
just  when  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Alton  were 
beginning  to  talk  on  a  subject  which  she 
wished  to  listen  to,  though  she  would  not 
have  confessed  to  herself  that  she  was  really 
interested  in  it. 

6i  So  your  nephew  is  positively  come  to 
see  you  at  last  \"  said  Lady  Alton. 

Constance  did  not  quite  hear  Sir  Guy's 
answer.  He  said  something  about  leave 
of  absence,  mixed  up  with  a  tirade  against 
young  men  for  not  knowing  their  own 
minds. 

She  was  lost  in  conjectures  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  last  phrase,  until  a 
pause  in  the  dance  brought  her  back  to 
her  place. 

"  What  a  waste,"  said  Lady  Alton,  "  for 
a  young  man  of  his  talent  to  enter  the 
army  !  He  has  brains  enough  for  a  prime 
minister.     It  is  a  positive  sin." 

"  So  I  told  my  brother,"  returned  Sir 
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Guy  ;  "  I  always  said  that  my  nephew 
ought  to  be  in  parliament.  I  am  sure 
somebody  ought  who  would  do  something 
about  these  Chartists !" 

"  Oh,  Heavens  !"  cried  Lady  Bohun, 
who  had  come  to  a  stand  near  them, 
"fancy  sending  Captain  Bohun  into  par- 
liament to  talk  down  the  Chartists !  A 
man  who  never  opens  his  mouth  even  in 
a  room  !" 

"  I  did  all  I  could  to  induce  him  to  offer 
himself  for  the  county  this  last  election," 
said  Sir  Guy  in  a  crying  tone  ;  "  but  my 
brother  is  so  obstinate,  and  Reginald  must 
needs  defer  to  his  father's  wishes  in  the 
matter ;  which,  I  must  say,  I  thought  quite 
unnecessary." 

"  And  quite  ridiculous  into  the  bargain," 
said  Lady  Bohun,  "  for  he  could  never 
expect  to  be  so  gay  anywhere,  as  in  town 
during  the  season !" 

This  argument  was  felt  to  be  unanswer- 
able. Nobody  defended  Captain  Bohun  ;  but 
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Lady  Alton  asked  Sir  Guy  where  this  ob- 
stinate and  ridiculous  personage  had  hid 
himself,  for  she  had  not  time  to  shake 
hands  with  him  before  dinner,  and  he  was 
a  very  old  friend  of  her's. 

"  Is  he  not  here  ?"  asked  Sir  Guy, 
raising  his  eye-glass  nervously  several 
times;  "  bless  my  soul,  I  had  not  the 
least  idea.  I  will  ring  and  inquire  what 
he  has  done  with  himself." 

The  servant  who  answered  his  inquiries 
had  no  more  ideas  on  the  subject  than  Sir 
Guy  ;  and  the  baronet  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  half- whispered  hope  to 
Lady  Alton  that  his  nephew  might  not  be 
growing  eccentric,  for  really  in  these  days 
there  was  only  one  step  between  that  and 
absolute  madness  ! 

Constance  was  seated  idly  in  a  low  chair 
after  the  dancing,  replying  at  random  to 
Sir  Morgan's  pretty  speeches,  when  Lady 
Bohun  came  up  to  her. 

"  Your  cruel  mamma,"    she   said,   "  is 
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going  to  carry  you  off  so  early.  I  had 
hoped  you  would  have  danced  another 
quadrille  with  a  certain  person  ;  but  I 
know  you  are  the  most  submissive  of 
daughters,  so,  cava,  we  will  task  this  true 
knight  to  put  on  your  shawl  and  see  you 
to  the  carriage." 

"  I  like  to  put  on  my  own  shawl,"  said 
Constance  rising,  and  avoiding  the  offered 
arm  of  Sir  Morgan ;  "and  lam  going  to 
say  good  night  to  Sir  Guy.  I  dare  say 
it  is  not  fashionable  ;  but  low  people  always 
do  it." 

"  What  is  her  motive  for  always  de- 
claring her  origin?"  asked  Sir  Morgan. 

"I  cannot  think,"  returned  Lady  Bohun; 
"  for  every  body  knows  the  D'Oyleys  are  in 
a  straight  line  from  somebody  who  fought 
under  William  the  Conqueror.  But  she  is 
quite  a  character." 

Sir  Morgan  looked  wonderfully  relieved. 
He  had  no  dislike  to  Constance ;  indeed, 
like  young  Slender,  he  loved  her  i:  as 
well  as  e'er  a  woman  in  Gloucestershire;" 
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and  now  that  there  was  no  drawback  to 
the  connexion  in  respect  of  birth,  he  felt 
quite  happy,  and  resolved  to  end  his  sus- 
pense at  the  first  opportunity.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  virtuous  satisfaction  that 
he  made  this  resolve,  for  he  convinced 
himself,  (as  men  are  rather  apt  to  do)  that 
the  poor  girl  was  devotedly  fond  of  him  ; 
and  as  her  fortune  made  the  step  at  once 
prudent  and  agreeable,  he  determined  not 
to  break  her  heart. 

Constance  gained  something  by  her 
move.  Sir  Guy  insisted  upon  cloaking 
her,  and  only  resigned  her  to  the  care 
of  Sir  Morgan,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
the  night  air  if  he  attended  her  to  her 
carriage. 

"  Shall  you  be  at  home  to-morrow  ?" 
asked  Sir  Morgan  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,"  replied  Constance  as  she  drew 
up  the  glass. 

She  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  en- 
tering the  drawing-room  at  home,  to  see 
Captain  Bohun  seated  quietly  beside  Mary's 
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embroidering  frame,  conversing  alternately 
with  her  and  Edgar,  who  with  a  long 
fishing-rod  stretched  across  the  floor  was 
winding  some  line  upon  the  reel.  She  was 
a  little  puzzled  at  first  how  she  ought 
to  meet  him,  and  what  she  should  say ; 
but  he  very  quickly  saved  her  the  trouble 
of  thinking  about  it.  He  came  up  and 
shook  hands  with  her,  expressing  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  her  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  his  uncle's. 

All  this  was  done  so  calmly  that  she  was 
quite  at  loss  to  know  what  he  had  thought 
about  her  conduct  to  Sir  Morgan,  or  any 
other  particular  that  she  might  have  wished 
to  find  out.  But  she  resumed  her  com- 
posure as  rapidly  as  a  woman  generally 
does,  and  began  to  rally  him  on  his  sudden 
disappearance. 

"  Do  but  remain  here  ten  minutes  more," 
she  said,  "  just  to  let  all  the  company 
disperse,  and  they  will  spread  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  stories  of  you,  all  over  the 
country.5' 
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"  You  could  not  have  said  any  thing 
more  calculated  to  drive  him  away,"  said 
Mary  laughing.  ''You  did  not  think  it 
was  so  late,  did  you  ?  No  !  I  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask  about  Eustace." 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  been  back 
long  before  you  came  away,"  said  Captain 
Bohun  to  Constance  as  he  took  his  leave. 
"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  so  unfortunate 
another  time." 

Constance  threw  herself  into  a  chair 
opposite  to  Mary,  who  was  collecting  her 
worsteds  and  silks  to  put  them  away  for 
the  night. 

"  Where  is  papa  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Gone  to  bed." 

"  And  Lord  Bevis  ?" 

"  Out  riding." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  alone  !" 

"  I  have  been  alone,  excepting  always 
the  company  of  Edgar  and  Captain 
Bohun;  (who,  I  hope,  are  both  grateful 
for  the  compliment  implied,)  for  about  an 
hour." 
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"  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us,"  said 
Constance. 

"Thank  you.  Have  you  had  a  pleasant 
evening  ?" 

"  Remarkably  dull." 
'  Thank  you,  again.     I  was  very  well  off 
at  home.,, 

"  I  should  not  wonder  if  Lady  Bohun 
were  to  call  to-morrow." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Mary  smiling.  "  Captain 
Bohun  could  drive  her  over  ;  or  they  could 
ride  !  Her  Ladyship  does  something  she 
calls  riding  !" 

"  I  wonder  what  brought  him  over  here 
to-night." 

"To  gossip  with  me  about  Eustace. 
What  do  you  think,  aunt  D'Oyley  ?  That 
little  piece  of  mischief,  Miss  Meredith,  is 
staying  with  some  friends  near  Eustace ; 
and  trying  to  turn  his  head  with  her  admi- 
ration and  flattery  !  Really  men  are  so 
extra  weak  that  I  should  not  wonder  if  she 
were  to  succeed. " 
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"  Has  she  any  money  ?"  asked  Edgar, 
who  had  picked  up  that  idea  at  school. 

"  Not  a  denier ;  but  he  has  plenty. 
What  I  complain  of  is,  that  she  has  no- 
thing which  he  wants.  No  sense,  no  firm- 
ness, no  talent  of  any  kind.  Mercy  on 
us  !  It  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  Constance, 
since  matches  were  made  in  Heaven  !" 

"  Did  Captain  Bohun  tell  you  this  ?" 

"  No  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Eustace  filled 
with  nothing  but  Miss  Meredith ;  and 
Captain  Bohun  does  not  deny  it." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
D'Oyley.  "  Suppose  he  were  to  come  here 
for  a  little  while  !" 

"  I  dare  say  he  could,"  said  Mary ; 
"  and  a  fortnight  with  you,  Constance, 
would  drive  the  little  simpleton  out  of  his 
head.  Man's  love  in  the  present  day  is 
very  truly 

A  faint  shadow- 
That  every  drunken  cloud  sails  over 
And  makes  it  nothing. 
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"  I  do  believe  so,  "said  Constance  sadly, 
as  she  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Constance,  dear,"  said  Mary  holding 
her  back ;  "  I  think  I  have  seen  you 
reading  Bacon's  Essays  lately.  Do  you 
recollect,  (and  he  is  good  authority),  he 
says  somewhere  that  grave  natures  are  ever 
constant  f" 

"  Well,  dear  ?"  said  Constance  pausing, 
with  the  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  Quite  a  riddle,  I  see!"  returned  Mary 
as  she  passed  her  with  a  smile.  "  I  only 
hope  it  will  not  keep  you  waking." 

Whether  or  not  Mary's  remark  was  cal- 
culated to  banish  sleep,  Constance  felt  very 
reluctant  to  make  the  experiment.  She 
lingered  in  one  of  the  deep  window 
seats  in  the  gallery  watching  the  rising 
moon,  as  the  thin  clouds  gathered  around, 
or  melted  like  mist  before  its  soft  and 
lustrous  face.  She  thought  the  whole 
house  was  at  rest,  but  presently  she  heard 
shuffling  footsteps  mingled  with  suppressed 
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laughter  and  whispers.  It  was  very  easy 
to  guess  who  were  the  intruders  upon  her 
meditations.  The  door  of  Edgar's  room 
stole  softly  open,  and  that  young  gentleman 
crept  out  followed  by  Tim,  and  bearing 
lines,  and  nets,  and  a  dark  lantern.  They 
were  both  rather  surprised  to  find  Con- 
stance up,  but  their  confession  was  soon 
made ;  they  were  going  down  to  the  water 
to  lay  lines,  for  eels.  Delightful!  Con- 
stance thought  it  quite  cruel  to  keep  Tim 
up,  after  he  had  been  at  work  all  day ! 
§he  would  go  herself  with  Edgar!  She 
should  like  to  see  how  they  caught  eels ! 
Tim  would  not,  however,  be  left  behind. 
Miss  Constance,  bless  her !  would  not  be 
of  any  use  ;  and  would  stand  a  great  chance 
of  slipping  into  the  water,  unless  Tim  was 
there  to  take  care  of  her  ! 

She  had  no  great  objection  to  be  left  out 
of  the  executive  part  of  the  business ;  all 
she  wished  for  was  a  walk  in  the  moonlight. 
She  wrapped  on  her  shawl,   let  them  out 
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by  a  side  door,  and  they  were  soon  under 
the  trees.  How  fresh,  how  sweet  the  smell 
of  the  grass  ;  the  very  branches  as  they 
rustled  in  the  soft  air  had  a  fragrance  pecu- 
liar to  the  night. 

How  strange  to  see  the  fleet  herd  of 
deer  couched  stilly  among  the  long  fern, 
every  stiff  blade  sparkling  with  dew 
drops !  How  beautiful  the  trellised  path 
on  which  they  walked,  checquered  black 
and  white,  by  the  bright  beams  that 
trembled  through  the  trees  !  How  sudden, 
how  sweet  the  contrast ! — Now  a  shower 
of  silver  leaves  quivering  in  the  broad  light, 
now  deep  dark  masses  sweeping  the  turf; 
the  boughs  and  the  black  shadows  beneath 
mingling  and  undefined! 

And  then  the  water,  beautiful  by  day 
as  it  reflects  the  stately  trees,  and  the 
Heaven  above  them,  becomes  a  thousand- 
fold more  solemn,  more  replete  with  beauty 
in  the  night !  Constance  called  to  Edgar, 
as  he  dipped  his  oars  in  the  silver  flood, 
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to  ask  if  he  remembered  that  beautiful  lyric 
of  Mrs.  Hemans — 

ijow  on,  rejoice,  make  music 

Bright  living  stream,  set  free. 
The  shadows  of  all  glorious  things 

Are  set  in  thee. 

Edgar  did  not  know  what  came  next,  and 
called  to  Tim  to  throw  him  the  line. 

It  was  a  luxury  to  live — to  breathe  the 
cool  air — to  watch  the  sparkling  drops  fall 
from  the  oars — to  hear  their  splash — to  see 
the  boat  near  the  dark  bank  opposite ! 
She  sat  on  the  root  of  a  tree,  leaning  over 
the  water,  and  almost  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  remain  there  till  morning. 
It  was  so  light,  that  she  could  easily  have 
seen  to  read  by  the  moon's  rays.  She 
wondered  how  Milton  would  affect  her,  read 
at  such  a  time  ;  or  Shakspeare,  with  his 
eloquent  music !  No,  it  was  no  time  to 
read,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  such  delicious 
moments  !  She  could  not  gaze  enough  at 
the  glorious  scene.     It  was  something  to 
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be  felt,  not  read  or  spoken  of.  She  was 
thinking  aloud,  and  Edgar,  who  had  laid 
his  line,  and  was  now  sitting  at  her  feet, 
replied  to  her  that  all  poets  were  humbugs, 
except  Scott,  and  that  he  was  a  regular 
fellow. 

Constance  could  easily  understand  the 
delight  which  boys  always  feel  in  Scott. 
He  is  so  thoroughly  manly :  there  is  no 
sentiment,  nothing  feminine  in  his  com- 
position ; — and  most  poets  have  had  a  little 
touch  of  tenderness  about  them.  But  Scott's 
pictures  are  all  splendid,  or  real ;  there 
is  not  that  vibration  of  feeling  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  his  scenes,  which  may  be 
found  chiefly  in  our  old  poets.  Constance 
thought  of  the  distinction  Coleridge  made 
between  the  feminine,  and  effeminate  ;  and 
wondered  how  an  Englishman  could  have 
ventured  to  make  such  a  declaration.  She 
thought  of  the  rich  music,  the  unimagined 
tenderness  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  son- 
nets.    The   cadence  of  some  remembered 
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lines  haunted  her  like  an  air  in  music, 
which  will  return  again  and  again.  She 
began  to  repeat  them — 

That  time  of  year  thou  may  est  in  me  behold, 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 

Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 

As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which,  by  and  by,  black  night  doth  take  away, 

Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 

Edgar  remarked  that  this  was  not  a 
black  night ;  and  then  asked  what  she  had 
for  dinner  at  Lady  Bohun's. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  we  had  not — we 
had  no  eels.  I  cannot  think  how  people 
can  eat  such  disgusting  things  !" 

This  was  too  much  for  Tim's  philosophy. 

"  Oh  mv,  Miss  Constance  !"  he  ex- 
claimed,  "in  a  pie  they  are  beautiful; — 
ain't  they,  Master  Edgar  ?" 

Edgar  could  say  little  in  favour  of  their 
beauty  in  any  situation.      He  thought  they 
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looked  less  like  snakes  in  a  pie  than  out 
of  it;  all  he  knew  was,  that  it  was  good  fun 
catching  them.  Tim  might  eat  them  all, 
for  he  owned  it  was  no  matter  to  him. 

Hark  !  the  church  clock  ! — Two  o'clock ! 
How  dim,  and  yet  how  distinct  the  sounds 
were  wafted  from  the  old  tower  !  They  had 
been  out  more  than  an  hour.  Constance 
was  beginning  to  feel  cold.  Edgar  declared 
himself  hungry.  Tim  began  to  be  nervous 
lest  the  piece  of  candle  in  the  lantern 
should  not  last  tilL  they  got  into  the 
house.  He  knew  by  experience  that  it 
was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark.  They  turned  their  steps 
homeward  with  one  accord  ;  but  they  had 
enjoyed  their  expedition  very  much. 
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